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Across Five Aprils 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF IRENE HUNT 


Irene Hunt was born in central Illinois in 1907; after her father 
died when she was just seven years old, her family relocated to 
be near to her grandparents in rural southern Illinois. After 
earning a bachelor’s degree at the University of Illinois, Hunt 
moved north to Minnesota to pursue a master’s degree in 
education before returning to her home state of Illinois, where 
she spent decades teaching English and French to high 
schoolers. After a brief time spent teaching at the college level 
in South Dakota, Hunt returned again to Illinois where she 
worked for the public school system and eventually became a 
director of language arts education for the state. After retiring 
at the age of 62, she embarked on a second career as a writer of 
young adult fiction. Across Five Aprils, her first book, was 
published in 1964, to much acclaim. Although it was nominated 
for a Newberry Award, it did not win. However, Hunt’s second 
novel, Up a Road Slowly, earned the Newberry Award in 1967. 
Hunt continued to publish books into her late 70s. She passed 
away at the age of 98 in 2001. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The primary historical context for Across Five Aprils is the 
American Civil War, which was fought between Northern 
Union) and Southern (Confederate) states between April 
1861 and April 1865. Although many social and political 
tensions between the states contributed to the conflict, the 
practice of slavery throughout the south was primary among 
them. Across Five Aprils acknowledges this in passing but avoids 
mentioning such important Civil War-era events as Abraham 
Lincoln’s 1863 Emancipation Proclamation. Further, several of 
the novel’s characters give voice to Southern political 
arguments around states’ rights and the ways in which the 
orth allegedly disadvantaged and politically bullied Southern 
farmers. In this way, the novel seems to contribute to the “Lost 
Cause” myth, which argues that political and economic 
autonomy, not slavery, were the primary motivators of 
Southern secession. This myth developed in two primary 
phases. The myth first developed at the turn of the 20th 
century (when Hunt was a child) as people worked to record 
the memories of rapidly aging Confederate veterans. It 
reappeared during the Civil Rights Era (when the book was 
published) in response to growing calls for racial equity, 
especially in the Jim Crow south. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 
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Set against the backdrop of the American Civil War, Across Five 
Aprils in part traces Jethro’s dawning realization that the war he 
so longs for in early 1861 is much messier and costly than he 
could have ever imagined. Thus, it aligns with other novels 
tracing the tremendous social, emotional, and physical costs of 
the Civil War, like Stephen Crane’s 1895 The Red Badge of 
Courage or Charles Frazier’s more recent Cold Mountain (1997). 
It also resonates with William Dean Howell’s short story 
“Editha,” in which a character's anti-war sentiment arises 
directly out of his parents’ experience of the Civil War. The 
story also criticizes the Spanish-American War of 
1898—America’s first major conflict after the Civil War. As a 
work of historical fiction, Across Five Aprils also aligns with Irene 
Hunt’s other works of historical fiction for young adults, which 
consider moments in American history like the westward 
expansion (Trail of Apple Blossoms), the Great Depression (No 
Promises in the Wind), and the women’s liberation movement 
(Claws of a Young Century). 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Across Five Aprils 

e When Written: 1960s 

e Where Written: Illinois 

e When Published: 1964 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Young Adult Novel, Historical Fiction, Bildungsroman 


e Setting: A small family farm in Southern Illinois during the 
American Civil War 


e Climax: Jethro Creighton decides how he will handle the 
situation of his cousin, Eb, who has deserted the Union Army. 


e Point of View: Third Person Limited 


EXTRA CREDIT 


On the Dot. Irene Hunt was born and died on the same day, 
May 18, meaning she was exactly 98 years old when she passed 
away. 


A House Divided. Among so-called border states (the states 
where slavery was legal but which did not join the 
Confederacy) and regions like southern Illinois, which bordered 
and had cultural similarities with the South, situations like the 
division between the Creighton brothers occurred with some 
regularity. Among many examples, that of the Terrill brothers, 
who fought on opposite sides of the Battle of Hartsville, 
Tennessee in 1862, comes the closest to the Creighton family’s 
situation in Across Five Aprils. 
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DA PLOT SUMMARY 


n April of 1861, nine-year-old Jethro Creighton helps his 
mother, Ellen, plant potatoes on their farm in southern Illinois. 
His father, Matt, cousin Eb, and brothers John, Bill, and Tom 
also work in the fields while his sister, Jenny, prepares the 
family’s lunch and family friend and local schoolteacher 
Shadrach Yale heads to the nearest town (still 12 miles away) 
for news. The country rests on the precipice of war. By the end 
of the day, Shad returns with news that Confederate forces 
have fired on Fort Sumter, beginning the American Civil War. 


Before the end of summer, Tom and Eb join the Union Army. In 
the fall, after much soul-searching, Bill sides with the South and 
leaves to enlist with the Confederate Army. Finally, after 
completing the fall harvest and first school semester, John and 
Shad leave the farm to join the Union Army. 


In the absence of the other men, Jethro’s responsibilities on the 
farm increase. When the family needs supplies in town, 
including precious coffee, Jethro travels to town alone even 
though he’s just 10. In town, Guy Wortman and other locals 
confront him about Bill’s defection to the South, and Jethro 
defends his brother. Bill's defection instigates others to 
retaliate against Jethro and his family. Eventually, the stress of 
the situation leads Matt to suffer a heart attack. Jethro and 
Jenny assume even more responsibilities, with the help of kind 
neighbors like Ed Turner. 


nthe fall of 1862, the Creighton family finally learns that Tom 
died at the Battle of Shiloh nearly six months earlier. Following 
their defeat at the Battle of Shiloh, the Union Army suffers a 
series of losses and costly victories into early 1863. Soldiers 
begin to desert the ranks, including Jethro’s cousin Eb. In 
February, federal agents come to the farm looking for him; he 
faces serious penalties for the crime of desertion. Then, in 

arch, Jethro finds Eb hiding in the woods. Torn between a 
sense of justice and mercy, Jethro supplies Eb with food and 
warm blankets while he decides whether he should turn his 
cousin in to the government. Ultimately, Jethro writes a letter 
to President Abraham Lincoln asking him to pardon contrite 
deserters Within the month, he receives a letter from the 
president himself announcing just such an amnesty for men like 
Eb, who quickly returns to his unit. 


£ 


Throughout the spring and summer of 1863, farm life goes on 
while John, Eb, and Shad suffer through vicious battles. Shad’s 
luck runs out at Gettysburg, where he receives a likely fatal 
wound. Matt and Ellen allow Jenny to go to him in Washington, 
D.C.. Miraculously, Shad survives, and he and Jenny marry in 
August. As the war drags into 1864, and Jethro follows the 
contentious presidential primaries and election through the 
newspapers. A string of Union victories in the late summer and 
fall clinch the election for Abraham Lincoln, and the early 
months of 1865 see Union forces gaining traction in the South, 
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where they rampage through Georgia and North Carolina. 


When General Robert E. Lee finally surrenders to General 
Ulysses S. Grant in April of 1865, Jethro feels pride, elation, 
and relief. But President Lincoln’s assassination just a few days 
later overshadows the Union Army's victory. At the end of April 
1865, Jethro sits mourning this loss on a hill near the family 
farm when Shad and Jenny return from Washington. John and 
Eb will be back soon, too, and although Bill’s future is unclear, 
the Creightons’ lives will settle into their new normal. 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Jethro Creighton - Jethro Creighton is the youngest of Matt 
and Ellen’s children. He grows up on his family’s farm 
surrounded by his siblings John, Bill, Tom, Mary, and Jenny and 
his cousin Eb. When his brothers leave for the war (and later, 
after his father suffers a heart attack), Jethro takes on 
increased responsibilities on the farm without complaint. 
Jethro also possesses a keen intelligence and hunger for 
learning. which his beloved schoolteacher (and eventual 
brother-in-law) Shadrach Yale encourages and feeds. During 
the war, Jethro and his sister Jenny read and discuss 
newspaper accounts of the battles both to keep themselves 
current on military developments but also to improve their 
reading skills. Jethro suffers a crisis of conscience when his 
favorite brother, Bill, joins the Confederate Army rather than 
siding with the Union cause like the rest of his brothers. Yet, 
despite disagreeing with Bill on which side holds the moral high 
ground, Jethro learns to accept his brother’s choice as an 
honest expression of his conscience. Then, when locals like Guy 
Wortman criticize Bill in his absence, Jethro follows the 
dictates of his own conscience and defends his brother, even 
when it exposes his family to other people’s hatred and 
potential violence. As he comes of age during the long years of 
the war, Jethro learns to keep his own counsel and stand up for 
what he believes to be right, even when that makes his path 
difficult or dangerous. This is what men he admires, like his 
father, Shad, Ross Milton, and even the distant figure of 
President Abraham Lincoln, do. After the end of the war, Jethro 
prepares to welcome his brothers home and work the farm for 
one final summer before leaving with Shad and Jenny to 
complete his education. 


Shadrach Yale - Shadrach Yale (“Shad”) teaches at the school 
where Matt and Ellen Creighton send their children. A 
transplant from Pennsylvania to southern Illinois, Shad is an 
intelligent, accomplished man and a generous, kind teacher. He 
becomes close to the Creightons after Ellen nurses him 
through an illness, and he works with Matt, John, Bill, Tom, and 
Eb on the farm the summer that the Civil War breaks out. He 
and Jenny are in love before the war, and they eventually marry 
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toward the war’s end. Shad plays an important role as a mentor 
to Jethro, encouraging the boy to continue his formal education 
and exemplifying good moral character. Jethro willingly follows 
Shad’s instructions and example. Shad enlists in the Union 
Army during the war’s first year. He joins because of what his 
conscience says about his duty to his country, even though he 
opposes violence and fears that he will lose his life in the 
process. He survives the war—barely—and returns to the farm 
with plans to finish his own college education while making sure 
that Jethro receives a full education himself. 


Jenny Creighton - Jenny Creighton, daughter of Ellen and 

att, is the closest sibling in age to Jethro—she and Jethro are 
the youngest of the Creighton siblings. Their closeness in age 
and mutual admiration for Shadrach Yale, whom Jethro 
treasures as a friend and beloved teacher and whom Jenny 
loves (and later marries), bring brother and sister very close 
throughout the years of the war. Despite her youth, Jenny is 
intelligent, determined, and independent. Until Jenny leaves to 
tend to arecuperating Shad in Washington D.C., she and Jethro 
follow the accounts of the war together, reading and discussing 
the newspaper reports and trying to understand their 
implications. This showcases Jenny’s quick mind as well as her 
commitment to education and improving herself. 


Ross Milton - Ross Milton edits the Jasper County newspaper, 
and he is a friend to the Creighton family. Ross suffers from 
debilitating arthritis, and his ability to continue with his life 
nevertheless—even chaperoning Jenny Creighton ona 
punishing train journey to Washington, D.C.—shows how 
hardship and suffering need not prevent a person from living a 
meaningful life. While Milton disagrees with Bill’s decision to 
join the Confederate Army, he is a conscientious man who can 
still appreciate Bill's thoughtfulness, and the way Jethro 
defends Bill against Guy Wortman. Milton also values 
education, and he gives young Jethro and Jenny a grammar 
book that he wrote to help them improve their English while 
Shad is away at war. As the years pass, Milton becomes an 
important mentor to Jethro, helping him to make sense of the 
war and its consequences. 


Bill Creighton - Bill Creighton is the son of Matt and Ellen 
Creighton and the brother to John, Tom, Mary (deceased), 
Jenny, and Jethro. He is Jethro’s favorite among his brothers, 
and he has an especially close bond with his brother John and 
John’s standoffish wife, Nancy. Although he has the physique of 
an Illinois farm boy, Bill prefers intellectual pursuits to physical 
diversions like hunting and fighting. His philosophical bent 
makes him conscientious, but it also isolates him. The extreme 
example of this comes when he follows his conscience to join 
the Confederate forces (to protect the rights of Southern 
farmers like himself). This leads to a rift between him and John, 
who joins the Union Army. But it also teaches Jethro the 
importance and value of thinking for oneself and making 
decisions according to the dictates of one’s conscience rather 
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than what is popular. Union soldiers from John’s unit later 
capture Bill with other Confederates after the Battle of 
Chickamauga, which allows the brothers a brief reunion. 
Although it seems he thus survives the war, the book does not 
reveal his ultimate fate. 


Matthew Creighton - Matthew Creighton is the patriarch of 
the Creighton family, husband of Ellen and father to John, Bill, 
Tom, Mary (deceased), Jenny, and Jethro, along with other 
children dead or living far away. When his sons leave to fight in 
the war, Matt stays on the farm, which he continues to work 
until he suffers a heart attack after Guy Wortman begins to 
harass his family. Throughout the book, Matt provides an 
important example of mercy to Jethro; for example, he 
prevents a lynch mob from harming Travis Burdow after 
Burdow causes Mary's accidental death. In this way, his actions 
align him with President Abraham Lincoln, who also seeks to 
temper justice with mercy. Matt initially refuses to allow Jenny 
to marry Shadrach Yale, claiming that she is too young. He later 
changes his position after Shad becomes wounded at the Battle 
of Gettysburg, admitting that he was too harsh, and finally gives 
the couple his blessing to marry. In this way, he teaches Jethro 
the importance of admitting when one is wrong. 


Eb Carron - Eb Carron is Matthew Creighton’s nephew, 
although he grows up alongside the rest of the Creighton 
children—John, Bill, Tom, Mary, Jenny, and Jethro—after his 
parents die when he is a child. Eighteen years old when the Civil 
War breaks out, Eb expresses faith in the Northern cause and 
volunteers to join the Union army as soon as he can. The 
realities of war begin to dawn on him as early as the campaign 
on Forts Henry and Donelson, where he and Tom witness 
soldiers dying of exposure after they foolishly leave blankets 
and coats behind to lighten their loads. Unlike Tom, he survives 
the Battle of Shiloh. Sometime after Shiloh, however, Eb 
deserts the ranks due to illness, trauma, and overwhelming 
homesickness. Despite his momentary weakness, Eb has a 
strong conscience and doesn't want to bear the humiliation of 
desertion or the responsibility of abandoning his comrades, so 
when President Abraham Lincoln declares a temporary 
amnesty for all deserters who are willing to rejoin the ranks, Eb 
jumps at the opportunity. He survives the war. 


Abraham Lincoln - Abraham Lincoln is the 16th president of 
the United States. His election in 1861 deals a serious blow to 
the Democratic Party (at the time, the Democratic Party was 
primarily aligned with white, slaveholding landowners in the 
South) and its hold on federal power, thus adding fuel to the 
growing Southern secession movement. As president, Lincoln 
oversees the Civil War at the head of the Union. His popularity 
in the North waxes and wanes as Union generals like Ulysses S. 
Grant and George B. McClellan achieve victory or suffer defeat 
in battle. A careful thinker, Lincoln approaches issues 
thoughtfully and tries to consider all the alternatives. This 
earns him the respect of men like Matt Creighton and Shadrach 
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generously contributes timber to rebuild the Creighton barn 
after Wortman burns it down. 


Nancy Creighton - Nancy Creighton is John Creighton’s wife. 
The couple has two sons. Born in Kansas and evidently raised in 
aharsh family, Nancy is shy and withdrawn. Over the course of 
the war, however, she comes to increasingly rely on her in-laws, 
and she slowly develops a relationship with her young brother- 
in-law Jethro. 


Guy Wortman - Guy Wortman is the Creighton family’s 
neighbor. He’s a bully who often drinks too much. He has harsh 
words for the Creighton family after learning that Bill 
Creighton has enlisted in the Confederate Army, and he attacks 
Jethro before ringleading acts of vandalism and arson on the 
Creighton family farm. He only stops his harassment campaign 
after Sam Gardiner shoots him in an embarrassing way and 
Ross Milton spreads the story around the county through the 
newspaper. 


Sam Gardiner - Sam Gardiner owns the general store in 
Newton, Illinois. He stands up for the Creightons after Guy 
Wortman and his friends begin to terrorize the family. Then, 
when Wortman turns his sights on the general store, Gardiner 
puts a stop to his campaign of terror by shooting him in an 
embarrassing manner. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Hig Phillips - Hig Phillips is a Jasper County landowner who 
pays another man $300 to enlist in his name to avoid serving in 
the Union Army after it establishes a draft. Some Union Army 
defectors, all too aware of the sacrifices they made for men like 
Hig, murder him. 


Dan Lawrence - Dan Lawrence is the son of one of the 
Creightons’ neighbors who serves alongside Tom Creighton 
and Eb Carron in the Union Army. Lawrence brings the family 
news of Tom's death at the Battle of Shiloh. 


Wilse Graham - Wilse Graham is Ellen Creighton’s nephew. 
He, along with most of her kin, still live in Kentucky. When he 
visits his aunt in southern Illinois, he gives voice to the reasons 
for Southern secession. 


Aunt Victoria - A relative of Shadrach Yale, Aunt Victoria sends 
a letter to Matt Creighton to let the family know that Shad has 
been grievously wounded in the Battle of Gettysburg. She 
hosts Jenny Creighton at her home in Washington, D.C., while 
Shad convalesces there. 


TERMS 


Abolitionist - Abolitionists were people who desired and 
worked toward ending slavery in the United States of America 
prior to and during the early years of the Civil War. While an 
abolitionist movement existed from colonial times, abolitionist 
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sentiment gained widespread attention and traction in the 
northern states beginning in the 1830s when William Lloyd 
Garrison began publishing the abolitionist newspaper The 
Liberator. The increasing political involvement and agitation of 
abolitionists was an important factor in the lead-up to the Civil 
War. 


Confederacy - The Confederacy was the group of 
states—Alabama, Arkansas, South and North Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia—that ultimately banded together to fight against the 
United States government (referred to as the Union) in the 
American Civil War. Many social and political reasons animated 
their split from the Northern states, including disparities in 
economic power and political clout between the largely rural, 
agrarian culture of the South and the urban, industrial North, 
which Wilse Graham and Bill Creighton both discuss at length. 
But the chief reason for secession was to protect the practice 
of slavery, which had made white landowners in the South very 
rich, and which Northern abolitionists opposed. 


Union - The “Union” is the term for the states that remained 
loyal to the federal government, headed by President Abraham 
Lincoln, after the Confederate states seceded in early 1861. 
The Union strove to maintain the unity of the nation by 
bringing the South back under the control of the federal 
government and to end the practice of slavery in the U.S.A 
handful of states that allowed slavery—Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, and West Virginia—did not secede, 
retaining a sort of neutrality. 


® THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


COMING OF AGE 


When the Civil War breaks out in April of 1861, 

Jethro Creighton is just nine years old, still a child 

who deeply respects and admires the adult men in 
his life. Over the course of the war, Jethro grows up both in 
chronological years and in maturity. Because Across Five Aprils 
focuses almost exclusively on the concerns and affairs of men, it 
explores its vision of maturity in terms of what it means to be a 
man. Among the adults around Jethro, four provide 
particularly important examples for him to model his own 
behavior on. Shad demonstrates courage and conviction when 
he sets his own life plans aside to fight for the Union. And as the 
war drags on through many brutal and costly battles, his 
courage shines ever more brightly. Jethro’s father Matthew 
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and President Abraham Lincoln share a judicious nature, and 
their attempts to prevent or limit bloodshed impress upon 
Jethro the importance of tempering justice with mercy. 


But perhaps most importantly, Jethro’s favorite brother, Bill, 
models how aman should follow his convictions—and accept 
the consequences—no matter what other people think. Bill 
follows his conscience to the Confederate Army, turning 
himself against the United States government, his own home 
state of Illinois, his local community, and even his family. When 
Jethro becomes responsible for the fate of his cousin Eb, who 
has deserted the Union Army, he follows Bill’s example of 
conscience, considers his values and independently choosing 
how he wants to act. Like the men he admires, Jethro ultimately 
forges a path that acknowledge the demands of justice while 
also seeking mercy for deserters in light of the trauma they 
have suffered in the war. And like Shad, he shows courage in the 
face of danger, for his actions expose himself and his family to 
legal trouble for harboring fugitive Eb. He accepts the potential 
consequences, no matter how grave, in order to do the right 
thing. His actions show how growing up means looking at this 
messiness and confusion, embracing the adult responsibility of 
developing a moral consciousness, and living according to it. 
The novel thus argues that true masculinity (or maturity in a 
broader sense) involves courage, a careful balance between 
justice and mercy, and the conviction to follow through on one’s 
own beliefs. 


THE REALITIES OF WAR 


A 
9 Across Five Aprils vividly imagines the costs of the 

American Civil War, which remains the deadliest 

conflict in United States history. The book opens 

with the juvenile and simplistic view of war that Jethro 
Creighton, his brothers John and Tom, and his cousin Eb hold. 
But the complexity of the conflict soon comes into focus. The 
Creightons live in a Northern state—Illinois. But because they 
live inthe extreme south of the state, their culture and beliefs 
more closely align them with residents of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and other Confederate states. And while conflict over the 
institution of slavery remains an important part of the political 
tensions triggering the war, Southerners also express distress 
over a variety of issues regarding their political sovereignty. A 
tense family dinner in the opening chapters explores these 
issues, with Kentucky cousin Wilse and brother Bill taking the 
side of Southern autonomy against John, Tom, and Eb. Later, 
once the war begins, newspaper accounts, letters home from 
his brothers, and mounting personal losses cause Jethro to 
question his simplistic and romantic view of war. 


Bill eventually follows his conscience to join the Confederate 
Army while John, Tom, and Eb join the Union forces. This split 
among the brothers ensures that the family will lose no matter 
who wins the war; likewise, although the Confederacy 
eventually surrenders, the destruction of lives and property on 
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both sides of the line, as well as the loss of trust and 
cooperation between the Northern and Southern states calls 
into question the very meaning of the word “victory, since both 
sides end up so damaged. Across Five Aprils thus dispels 
romanticized, simplistic ideas about war and instead highlights 
the terrible cost that war extracts—not just from the men who 
join the ranks and fight, but everyone else, too. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


Just before he leaves to enlist in the Union Army, 
Shadrach Yale tells Jethro Creighton that he wishes 
the long-simmering tensions that led to the 
American Civil War hadn't come to a boiling point just as he 
himself reached adulthood, since he had other plans for his life. 
Still, he chooses to serve, setting aside his own desires to work 
toward the greater good and showing how American 
democracy demands a balance between self-determination and 
the cooperation that maintaining a union among diverse 
interests demands. Unfettered self- interest would lead to 
anarchy, and the book explores the ways in which uncurbed 
individualism can become destructive through Guy Wortman, 
who oversteps community boundaries when his low opinion 
escalates into vandalism, or through the soldiers whose 
desertion endangers their comrades—and the broader war 
effort in the North. 


The biggest example of this strife is, of course, the Civil War. 
Importantly, the value of self-determination animates both 
sides’ rationales for war. In the North, the abolitionists seek 
emancipation for enslaved people—granting them the same 
rights of self-determination as white citizens—in the South. 
Conversely, cousin Wilse (who lives in Kentucky) and brother 
Bill give voice to a Southern argument that states and regions 
also have the right to self-determination within the broader 
confines of the American nation. Both cite Southern claims that 
a national ban on slaveholding oversteps these rights. In Bills 
case, the idea of Southern self-determination ultimately aligns 
with the idea of individual self-determination when he follows 
his convictions into the Confederate Army. While his family 
members express their distress over his choice, they ultimately 
respect his right to hold and action on his convictions, and they 
defend that right even at the risk of property damage and 
personal injury. Thus, while Across Five Aprils celebrates self- 
determination when practiced by well-meaning individuals, it 
also explores the ways in which freedom can lead to strife and 
difficulty. 


o PERSONAL CONVICTION 


T 


Set during the American Civil War, Across Five Aprils 
imaginatively explores many dearly held American 
beliefs and values, including the importance of 
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democracy, the value of freedom, and the value of hard work. 
When social and political issues divide Northern and Southern 
states, ultimately leading to the Civil War, it shows how unclear 
and muddied right and wrong can be. In doing so, it develops a 
powerful argument not just for the importance of American 
values, but for the ways in which debate and testing can 
strengthen those values. Accordingly, the book argues that the 
best way to live up to America’s values is to educate oneself and 
form nuanced opinions rather than blindly accepting 
deceptively simple truths. 


Thus, the novel valorizes Bill, who carefully considers many of 
the animating political and social issues beneath the Civil War 
and ultimately chooses to join the Confederate Army to 
support Southern farmers. Conversely, while Guy Wortman 
expresses pro-Union sentiment, he wants to reduce the war to 
a simple black-and-white issue rather than considering its full 
complexity. The novel punishes him for his refusal to look for 
nuance or to lay his life on the line for his alleged values. 
eanwhile, the novel celebrates how people with a stronger 
moral sense, like Shad, Matt, and Ross Milton, accept and 
admire Bill’s decision to act on his principles, even if they 
disagree with them. Importantly, Jethro discovers his capacity 
to respect different opinions by watching others argue and 
fight over their beliefs. At first, Jethro accepts the beliefs that 
his older family members hold without interrogation. But when 
his cousin Wilse brings an outside perspective from Kentucky, 
when Bill goes south, and when Shad teaches Jethro to see the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Union generals he admires, 
Jethro learns to test received ideas against experience. In doing 
so, his faith in the country and what it stands for—especially 
represented by the figure of Abraham Lincoln—grows, rather 
than diminishes. Ultimately, the novel suggests, one’s values 
and beliefs can only be clarified and refined by testing them 
against personal experience and the views of others. 


HARDSHIP, SUFFERING, AND BEAUTY 


The world in which nine-year-old Jethro Creighton 
lives at the beginning of Across Five Aprils is one of 
both great beauty and great hardship. The 
youngest of Ellen Creighton’s 12 children, the novel wastes no 
time in letting readers know that the same year Jethro was 
born, three of his siblings died within a week of polio. Life ona 
farm means a lot of hard work, but being outside allows Jethro 
to appreciate the color and cheer of Southern Illinois, especially 
in the springtime. Then comes the American Civil War, which 
shows even more starkly how much hardship and suffering can 
exist in the world. Still, Jethro and his family never lose their 
capacity to appreciate the good things in the world around 
them, from the first green vegetables of the spring to the 
reward of a cup of coffee to the beautiful contrast of light and 
shadows in a candle-lit cabin to the sweetness of young love. 
Throughout, the novel suggests that suffering and hardship are 
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an inescapable—and perhaps even valuable—part of life. But 
gratitude, and an appreciation for beauty that can never be 
fully overshadowed, have the effect of protecting the soul and 
keeping it from hardening. 


£53 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


COFFEE 


As a precious and expensive commodity, coffee 

represents luxury to the subsistence-farming 
Creighton family. When the war causes the price of coffee to 
spike, it shows how the Civil War affected nearly everyone in 
the United States personally, not just the soldiers fighting for 
the Union or Confederate Armies. Coffee also serves as an 
index of maturity; at nine years old, Jethro Creighton begins to 
participate in the adult tasks of planting and harvesting, and 
because of this, he is granted a share of coffee alongside the 


book’s adult characters. 

= Walnut Hill, where the Creighton family buries its 

dead, represents the precarity of life. It is home to 

the three Creighton children who died of polio in early 
childhood, as well as sister Mary, who died in a tragic accident 
as a teenager. It’s also where Bill “dies” to the family when he 
decides to go against all his brothers (and his family’s general 
sense of patriotism) to join the Confederate Army instead of 
the Union Army. But, as Jethro visits the Hill to feel close to his 
dead siblings, it also points to the endurance of family ties, even 
after death. And as the place where Shad and Jethro reunite 
after the war’s end, it also shows how family ties can survive 
even terrible losses intact, if not unchanged. 


WALNUT HILL 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Berkley edition of Across Five Aprils published in 2002. 
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Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ War meant loud brass music and shining horses ridden by 


men wearing uniforms finer than any suit in the stores at 
ewton; it meant men riding like kings, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, while lesser men in perfect lines strode along 
with guns across their shoulders, their head held high like 
horses with short reigns. When the battle thundered and 
exploded on all sides—well, some men were killed, of course, 
but the stories of war that Jethro remembered were about the 
men who had managed to live through the thunder and 
explosion [...]. Jethro [...] never doubted that if Tom or Eb got 
their chance to go to war, they'd be back home when it was 
over, and that it would be shadowy men from distant parts who 
would die for the pages of future history books. 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Eb Carron, Ellen 
Creighton, Tom Creighton 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 10 


Explanation and Analysis 


n April 1861, just before the outbreak of the American Civil 
War, nine-year-old Jethro Creighton has asense of the 
country’s tense political situation, which he discusses with 
his mother as they plant potatoes on the family farm. But 
unlike his mother, who fears the coming conflict, Jethro 
eagerly anticipates it. He considers war glorious, as this 
passage demonstrates. But his immaturity and inexperience 
mean that he lacks a true understanding of all that war 
entails. 


mportantly, Jethro’s idea of “war, with its emphasis on the 
grandness of men in uniform assembled in neat, orderly 
ranks sounds more like a parade than battle. His imagination 
fails when it comes to battle, where chaos and carnage 
become a sanitized and impersonal “explosion.” Moreover, 
while he understands that many people die in wars, he can't 
bring himself to imagine losing anyone he himself loves. And 
he fails to consider that from a different perspective 
(perhaps that of little boy in the South), his brothers and 
cousin become the “shadowy men from distant parts” 
whose deaths are tolerable because they are unknown. 


In truth, nothing other than good fortune exempts Tom, Eb, 
or anyone else from dying in battle. Over the course of the 
book, Jethro’s knowledge of—and thus opinion about—war 
will change drastically as newspaper accounts and letters 
from his family members gradually disabuse him of his 
romanticized ideas about war and show him the true 
horrors of war. 


@@ ‘Fer one thing | was wonderin’ why Abe Lincoln can’t make 

up his mind about war. | wonder—is he like Pa? Is he so 
against heven’ blood on people's hands that he’s afeared to 
start a war?” 


Ellen stopped her work and stood a moment without speaking, 
her rough brown hands resting on the handle of the hoe. 

“He’s like a man standin’ where two roads meet, Jeth,” she said 
finally, “and one road is as dark and fearsome as the other; 
there ain't a choice between the two, and yet a choice has to be 
made.” She shook her head. “May the Lord help him,’ she 
whispered. “May the Lord guide his hand.” 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Ellen Creighton 
(speaker), Matthew Creighton, Abraham Lincoln 


Related Themes: (7) (sp) 


Page Number: 13 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Jethro and Ellen Creighton plant potatoes in April of 
1861, mother and son discuss the fraught political situation 
and the likelihood of war breaking out between the states. 
In this passage, Jethro expresses his frustration with what 
he perceives to be President Abraham Lincoln's reticence to 
declare a war that Jethro believes will be nothing other than 
short and glorious for the North. Because Across Five Aprils 
is a bildungsroman (a coming-of-age story), the models that 
Jethro chooses as he grows and matures are very 
important, and this passage highlights two of Jethro’s 
heroes: his father, Matt, and the president. 


Both Matt Creighton and President Lincoln make good 
models for adult behavior because they strive to balance 
justice with mercy—but because Jethro can't yet 
understand this, he misinterprets Lincoln’s hesitation as 
fear and cowardice. In this way, he claims that the president 
lacks the courage of his convictions, which the book 
presents as another key component of maturity. But the 
older and wiser Ellen understands the difficulty of the 
choice in front of Lincoln. Far from being a simple issue of 
right and wrong, she understands there to be 
legitimate—and intractable—grievances on the part of both 
the North and South. Rarely are issues as simple as Jethro 
imagines, as he will quickly learn over the course of the war. 
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@@ Bill, his favorite, was a big, silent man who was considered 

“peculiar” inthe neighborhood. In an environment where 
reading was nor regarded highly, there was something suspect 
about a young man who not only cared very little for hunting or 
wrestling and not at all for drinking and rampaging about the 
county, but who read every book he could lay his hands upon as 
if he prized a printed page more than the people around him. 
He wasn't quite held in contempt, for he had great physical 
strength and was a hard worker, two attributes admired by the 
people around him; but he was odd, and there was no doubt of 
that [...] He had even attended school the previous winter when 
work was slack, which surely was a fool thing to do unless one 
as interested in “breakin’ up school.’ 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Shadrach Yale , Bill 
Creighton 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 17-18 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Jethro sits down to dinner with his family after a long 
day’s work in the field, he considers each of his brothers in 
turn. This passage presents a portrait of his favorite, Bill. As 
Jethro’s favorite brother, Bill sets an important example of 
adult masculinity, which Jethro strives to emulate as he 
grows up. Among the character traits this passage 
highlights, Bill’s insistence on following his own path is the 
most important, because the book claims that being mature 
involves making decisions for oneself and following through 
on them, regardless of the consequences. It doesn’t seem to 
bother Bill that his philosophical bent and interest in 
reading set him apart from the other young men in the 
neighborhood. This foreshadows decisions that Bill will 
make once the Civil War gets underway. But in the moment, 
it simply provides Jethro—and readers—with an example of 
what it means to live according to the value of self- 
determination. Bill chooses his own path and sticks to it. 


This passage also highlights the importance of education, 
even for simple farmers on the Illinoisan prairies. Bill shares 
a love of learning and a deep thoughtfulness with another of 
Jethro’s heroes, local schoolteacher Shadrach Yale. And 
Jethro is already following in the footsteps of both Bill and 
Shad by reading as much as he can and excelling in school. 
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Chapter 2 Quotes 


@@ “Well, l'Il tell you: a half of the country has growed rich, 
favored by Providence, but still jealous and fearful that the 
other half is apt to find good fortune too. Face it, Uncle Matt; 
the North has become arrogant toward the South. The high- 
tariff industrialists would sooner hev the South starve than give 
an inch that might cost them a penny. 


Then Ellen’s voice was heard, timid and a little tremulous; farm 
women didn't enter often into man-talk of politics or national 
affairs. 


“But what of the downtrodden people. Wilse? Ain’t slavery 
becomin’ more of a festern’ hurt each year? Don't we hev to 
make a move against it?” 


[...] Wilse brought his hand down sharply on the table. “What 


the South wants is the right to live as it sees fit to live without 
interference. And it kin live!” 


Related Characters: Ellen Creighton, Wilse Graham 
(speaker) 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 25 


Explanation and Analysis 


Wilse Graham, Ellen Creighton’s nephew from Kentucky, 
drops by the farm and joins the family for a meal when 
business brings him to southern Illinois. At the table, he 
debates with his uncle and cousins about the true reasons 
behind the American Civil War. The argument he presents 
focuses on the issues of states’ rights and the economic 
disparities that existed between the largely industrialized 
orth and the agrarian South in mid-19th century America. 
And, in terms of the book’s themes, Wilse’s argument 
largely fits within the framework of self-determination: he 
claims that the Southern states should be allowed to choose 
their own way of life without interference from the 

orthern states. 


But this passage—and the book generally—gloss over the 
“way of life” the South wishes to pursue, an economy based 
on exploiting the labor of millions of enslaved people. In 
reality, the Southern way of life came under threat from the 
federal government only after the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860, which ended a long period in which the 
federal government was openly supportive of Southern 
slave-holding interests, thanks to Democratic control of the 
presidency. With the election of Republican candidate 
Lincoln, due in part to a rising tide of abolitionist sentiment, 
Southern states feared a loss of power if not a direct threat 
to their legally protected practice of enslaving Black people. 
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Ellen tries to raise this issue, timidly, but the book does not 
delve deeply into the issue of slavery—or address the 
contradiction between the Southern argument for self- 
determination and the way that the practice of enslavement 
denied millions of people that very right. 


@@ ‘The Confederates demanded that Anderson give up the 
fort and all government property in it. He refused. A 
Southern general—Beauregard is his name—gave him an hour’s 
warning and then opened fire on Sumter before dawn Friday 
morning.’ 


“And Anderson 


“Held out for more than thirty hours, then surrendered the fort 
on Saturday afternoon.’ 


= 


“You mean—our man give in?” Tom exclaimed incredulously. 


Shadrach passed his hand over his eyes wearily. “What else 
could he do? Hungry men can't hold out long; they hadn't eaten 
since Thursday night. More than that, the inside of the fort was 
in flames. They had to wrap wet cloths over their faces to keep 
from suffocating.” 


“Was—was there lots of boys hurt bad, Shad?” 
tight voice. 


Ellen asked ina 


Related Characters: Shadrach Yale, Ellen Creighton, Tom 
Creighton (speaker) 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 31 


Explanation and Analysis 


At the end of the book’s first day, Shadrach Yale returns 
from Newton with news that Confederate forces have fired 
on federal (Union) soldiers at Fort Sumter in South Carolina. 
The shots of April 12, 1861, begin the bloody, years-long 
conflict of the Civil War. South Carolina and other Southern 
states had officially seceded from the United States in late 
1860 and early 1861, forming their own government, the 
Confederate States of America. The war began when 
Confederate forces besieged Union soldiers at Fort Sumter, 
refusing to allow them to receive necessary supplies and 
ultimately opening fire on them. 


otably, in this passage, Tom’s reaction indicates his 
immature and inexperienced perspective on war, which 
aligns with Jethro’s—and many Northerners’—initial 
feelings. He believes in the righteousness of the Northern 
cause and sees war as an opportunity for glory—a chance 
for the men on the side of right to overpower their 
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enemies—and thus he’s both surprised and betrayed when 
the Union commander surrenders. 


On the other hand, older and wiser Ellen understands the 
human costs of war and worries not about glory but about 
how many people lost their lives in the incident at Fort 
Sumter. And, notably, unlike Jethro, she shows a great deal 
of concern for the lives and deaths of strangers—she wants 
to know how many “boys” have died without distinguishing 
between North and South, recognizing that each life lost 
leaves a hole in a family and community somewhere, 
regardless of which side they're fighting for. 


Chapter 3 Quotes 


@@ “| don’t know if anybody ever ‘wins’ a war, Jeth [...] a blaze 
kin destroy him that makes it and him that the fire was set to 
hurt” [...] 


“But the South started it, didn’t they, Bill?” 


O 


fact’ries 


“The South and the North and the 
started it. The old slavers of other days and the fact’ry owners 


East and the West—we all 


f today that need high tariffs to help ‘em git rich, and the 


cotton growers that need slave labor to help ‘em git rich and 
the new 


territories and the wild talk [...] | hate slavery, Jeth, but 
hate another slavery of people workin’ their lives away in dirty 
for a wage that kin scarse keep life in ‘em; | hate 


secession, but at the same time | can’t see how a whole region 
kin be able to live if their way of life is all of a sudden upset.” 
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Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Bill Creighton 
(speaker) 


Related Themes: J © (p) 


Page Number: 39-40 


Explanation and Analysis 


Late one sleepless night early in the war, Jethro and Bill 
discuss the conflict. At this point, Jethro still has an overly 
simplistic understanding of the circumstances. Following 
the general opinion, he believes first that the Northern 
cause is wholly right and that the North’s righteousness will 
ensure a swift and easy victory. Bill, who is older and wiser, 
tries to teach Jethro to take a more mature and 
comprehensive view of things. He explains that no side ever 
truly “wins” a war because even for the victors, the costs in 
terms of life and suffering can be extreme. This is especially 
true in the case of a Civil War, where the country fights 
itself and thus can never wholly win, just win and lose 
simultaneously. 
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In his childlike simplicity, Jethro also wishes to assign guilt 
and blame to the South. And while it’s important to note 
that the book in general tends to skirt the issue of slavery, 
thus sanitizing some of the Southern motives for secession, 
Bill makes a very clear case here for the complexity of the 
truth. He reminds Jethro that very few issues are simple or 
clear cut and that most of life is messy and complex. For this 
reason, it’s important to carefully consider all aspects and 
make up one’s own mind before joining one side of a 
conflict. This is not an easy path. However, ruminating on 
the causes of the war and trying to decide what he should 
do costs Bill many a sleepless night now—and the choice he 
makes (to side with the South) will ultimately cost him his 
family, community, and freedom. 


@@ Jethro could not answer. He stared at the cut above Bill’s 
right eye, from which blood still trickled down his cheek. 
Somewhere [...] a man shouted to his horses, and the shout died 
away in a cry that ran frightened over the brown water of the 
creek and into the darkening woods. 


He had heard cries often that autumn, all through the 
countryside. They came at night, wakened him, and then lapsed 
into silence, leaving him in fear and perplexity. Sounds once 
familiar were no longer as they had seemed in other days—his 
father calling cattle in from the pasture, the sheep dog’s bark 
coming through the fog, the distant creak of the pulley as Ellen 
drew water for her chickens—all these once familiar sounds 
had taken on overtones of wailing, and he seemed to hear an 
echo of that wailing now. He shivered and looked away from his 
brother’s face. 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Bill Creighton, 
Matthew Creighton, Ellen Creighton, John Creighton 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 43 


Explanation and Analysis 


Six months into the war, in October of 1861, tensions 
between Bill and John over the Northern and Southern 
causes erupt into a fistfight. Afterward, Bill finds Jethro 
sitting atop Walnut Hill, where the Creightons bury their 
dead. In this passage, Jethro looks at and listens to the 
world around him and recognizes how quickly it is changing 
from something familiar and understandable into 
something alien and terrifying. 
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The split between John and Bill, once the closest of 
brothers despite their differences in temperament, 
metaphorically mirrors the division of the country in the 
Civil War. Suddenly, things that were once solid and 
cohesive (like a family or the country) become unstable and 
precarious. Jethro seems to intuitively understand that, just 
as there was no way to find a compromise between the 

orth and South that would have prevented the war, now 
there is no chance to make peace between the brothers. 
Their conflict has come to the point of violence and must be 
worked out on the battlefield, a microcosmic representation 
of the state of the country as a whole. 


This passage also highlights Jethro’s sensitive, observant 
character. He’s highly attuned to the happenings in the 
world around him. But as his country and family 
disintegrate, he must reckon with the dawning realization 
that the war will be costly for the country as a whole and for 
himself and his family on a smaller scale. Thus, the cheerful 
fall scene or the familiar sounds of the neighborhood take 
on an uncharacteristic, mourning tone. 


Chapter 4 Quotes 


@@ The deep ruts in the road were frozen and glazed with ice; 
the wind had a clean sweep of across the prairies, a weep that 


sometimes seemed about to carry Jethro before it. Tears froze 
on his cheeks, and the cold pounded against his 


£ 


orehead as he 
trudged along, weighted by the heavy, oversized shoes and 


many layers of clothing. It was bitter, but not beyond the 
ordinary; suffering at the mercy of the elements was accepted 


by Jethro as being quite as natural as the hunger for green 


vegetables and fresh fruit that was always with him during the 
winter. When one found comfort, he was grateful, but he was 
never such a fool as to expect a great deal of it. 
one endured had a purpose; his mother had been careful to 
make him aware of that. 


The hardships 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Shadrach Yale , 
Ellen Creighton 


Related Themes: (2) 


Page Number: 53-54 


Explanation and Analysis 


One February day in 1862, Ellen sends Jethro to visit 
Shadrach Yale, who will soon be leaving to join the Union 
Army in his home state of Pennsylvania. This passage 
describes Jethro’s mile-long walk to the schoolyard, where 
Shad’s one-room cabin stands attached to the schoolhouse. 
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Across Five Aprils frequently describes the challenges and 
difficulties of life in mid-19th-century America, especially 
for those who, like the Creightons, live a subsistence 
existence on rural farms. Their work is hard, their neighbors 
are far off, and the environment presents challenges in the 
form of extreme weather. 


Yet, far from making Jethro bitter, such challenges increase 
his appreciation for the blessings and comforts he does 
receive. He appreciates the first tender vegetables of 
so much precisely because he went without them all winter. 
Likewise, the cold, windy walk will make Shad’s warm and 


passage—through the figure of Ellen—explicitly claims, 


ife. But an appreciation for beauty and comfort can protect 
the soul from becoming bitter or hardened by difficulty. The 
book sees it as amark of Jethro’s character that he can find 
beauty and joy in life even when life is hard, and thus it 
emphasizes to readers the importance of persevering 
through hardship. 


@@ ‘Seems like | can't face up to yore goin” 


“l'm not eager for it either, Jeth, not by a long way. I’ve got a lot 


of plans for the next forty of fifty years of my life and being a 
soldier is not a part of any single one of them’ 


“Do you hev to do it then?” 


“| guess | do. There’s been a long chain of events leading up to 
this time; the dreams of men in my generation are as 


insignificant as that—” he snapped his fingers sharply. “We were 


foolish enough to reach manhood just when the long fizzling 
turned into an explosion.” 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Shadrach Yale 
(speaker), Bill Creighton 


Related Themes: (7) © © 


Page Number: 56-57 


Explanation and Analysis 


Safe and warm inside Shad’s cabin, Jethro and his beloved 
teacher talk about the war and Shad’s impending departure 
to volunteer for the Union Army. Although he is too young 
to serve himself, Jethro has already begun to learn about 
the costs of war, since his cousin and two of his brothers 
have already left the homestead. And, because Bill chose to 
join the Confederates while the rest of the family supports 
the Union, even if Bill survives the war, he’s unlikely to ever 
be able to return. 
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spring 


cozy house seem all the more welcoming by contrast. As this 


hardship and suffering are a natural and unavoidable part of 


Yet in this passage, Shad quietly reminds 
hardship and challenge are natural parts 
a person accepts them rather than comp 
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Jethro that 
of life, and the way 
laining about them 


shows the strength of his or her character. The timing of the 


war feel unfair, since it messes up Shad’s 


life plans, but the 


only way to avoid it is to have been born at an entirely 


different point in history—which would li 
presented its own challenges. And while 


kely have 
on one level Shad 


seems to have lost the ability to choose his own path, it’s 
important to remember that he volunteers to fight. He still 
exercises his right to self-determination by following his 
conscience to support the Northern cause. Shad’s actions 
thus demonstrate how sometimes one needs to balance 
one’s own plans against the needs of entities far larger than 
oneself, like the country—or the ideals of democracy and 


personal liberty. 


Chapter 5 Quotes 


@@ Ellen lay in her bed, limp with the agony of a headache. It 
always happened when the supply of coffee ran out. Given a 


cup of strong, hot coffee, the pain would 


eave her almost 


immediately; lacking it, her suffering mounted by the hour until 
the pain became almost unbearable. Schooled to believe that 


self-indulgence of any kind was morally un 


acceptable, Ellen was 


deeply ashamed of her dependency on coffee. She tried 


brewing drinks of roasted grain or roots, b 


ut her nervous 


system was not deceived by a beverage that resembled coffee 
only in appearance. She tried stretching out her supply by 
making a very weak drink, but she might as well have drunk 
nothing; the headaches were prevented only by coffee that was 


black with strength. 


In late March of 1862, coffee had reached 
seventy cents a pound, and the papers pre 
even higher. 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, 


Related Themes: ry) 
Related Symbols: Ə 


Page Number: 67 


Explanation and Analysis 


the unheard price of 
dicted it would rise 


Ellen Creighton 


By the end of the war’s first year, its repercussions have 
reached far from the front lines. Not only are families 
getting word of loved ones killed in battle, but common 
commodities become scarce thanks to supply chain 
disruptions. In historical reality, coffee shortages struck the 
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Confederate states far more severely, thanks to a Union 
naval blockade of Southern ports, which impeded coffee 
imports. But in the book, the exorbitant price of coffee and 
its resulting scarcity in rural areas like southern Illinois goes 
to show how the war doesn't just affect soldiers—it also 
subjects civilians to deprivation and suffering. 


This passage also conveys the limitations of Ellen's make-do 
attitude. In general, the book agrees with her assertion that 
hardship and difficulty build character; this is why it 
celebrated Jethro’s stoic attitude toward the chill winds and 
sparse face or winter in a previous chapter. But this passage 
also acknowledges the limits of this attitude; the point isn’t 
that one should accept suffering without complaint—it’s 
that one should develop the capacity to withstand that 
which is unavoidable while respecting the limits of one’s 
own ability. For this reason, Ellen’s family swiftly rejects her 
attempt to quit coffee cold-turkey. Instead, they evidently 
try to supply her with coffee for the duration of the war, no 
matter the expense. 


e@@ f the editor of the county paper ain't against freedom of 
speech, could | jest put one more question to this young 
‘un?” Without waiting for a reply, the man called Wortman 
turned again to Jethro. “What | want to ask you is this: is yore 
pa good and down on Bill? Does he teach you your brother is a 
skunk that deserves shootin’ for goin’ against his country?” 


Jethro felt a great weakness. He had to steady himself against 
the counter for a second, and when he spoke the words were 
the first ones that occurred to him. 


“My pa don’t teach me one way or the other. He knows that | 
think more of my brother than anybody else in the world—no 
matter where he is. And that’s all lve got to say to you.” He 
looked directly at the man with an anger that dissipated his 
weakness. 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Guy Wortman 
(speaker), Ross Milton, Bill Creighton, Matthew Creighton 


Related Themes: @) @ © 


Page Number: 78-79 


Explanation and Analysis 


When 10-year-old Jethro rides alone to town to procure 
supplies for his family, Guy Wortman confronts him at the 
general store. Wortman, a local drunk and ne’er-do-well 
picks on Jethro and maligns his entire family because word 
has gotten out that Bill Creighton joined the Confederates. 
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Wortman’s personal failings—drunkenness, impulsivity, and 
picking on people smaller and weaker than him—contrast 
sharply with the examples set by Matt, John, Bill, and Shad, 
making him an example of what Jethro should avoid 
becoming as he grows up. And when he stands up to 
Wortman’s bullying, Jethro takes a big step on his path 
towards maturity. 


Wortman’s lack of personal conviction also contrasts with 
the book’s celebration of Bill’s self-determination, even if 
Wortman supports the “right” side and Bill supports the 
“wrong” one. Bill considered myriad economic, social, and 
political factors in choosing which side to support. In 
contrast, Wortman’s dedication to American values like 
freedom of speech and liberty to make one’s own choices 
seems limited to circumstances in which people agree with 
his preconceived notions. He professes here to care about 
free speech, but in reality he only cares about his own right 
to free speech—he rejects anyone's attempts to argue in 
support of Bill. 


n addition, unlike Bill, Wortman hasn't placed his own life 
on the line for his professed beliefs, which makes them 
seem shallow. Bill, Jethro, and Ross Milton represent a 
different vision of America, one in which people test their 
beliefs and biases against the thinking of others in order to 
determine the best path forward, and where real, mature 
adults carefully consider nuance and circumstance instead 
of holding unexamined beliefs. 


e@@ ‘There be things that’s evil in these woods tonight. | seed 


evil apassin’ my place a while ago, comin’ in from the 


shortcut road to town and reelin’ in the saddle. | heered evil 


braggin’ 


in the saloon today about layin’ fer a young ’un on his 


way home.’ He reached over and took the reigns from Jethro’s 


hands. “ 
We're gi 
might st 


The wor 


‘d best drive till we're out of the brush,’ he added. 
ttin’ close to the place where some piz’nous snake 
rike quick.’ 


d was turning upside down for Jethro. He felt as if he 


were someone else [...]. When he tried to speak, he found that 
[...] his lips worked as they had often seemed to work in a bad 
dream to form the words that he wanted to say, but no sound 


passed t 
his mind 


hem, and there was nothing to do but sit quietly while 
floundered in the uncertainties that beset it. 


Related Characters: Dave Burdow (speaker), Jethro 
Creighton, Mary Creighton, Travis Burdow, Guy Wortman 


Related Themes: (7) © (p) 


Page Number: 90-91 
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Explanation and Analysis 


n town, Jethro not only encountered the bully Guy 
Wortman but also his personal nemesis and bogeyman, 
Dave Burdow. Because Dave's son Travis was responsible 
for the accidental death of Jethro’s sister Mary and because 
the Burdow family has an unproven reputation for 
criminality in the community, Jethro has long held a 
cherished, if unexamined, belief that the Burdows are bad, 
scary people. The most frightening part of his trip into and 
out of town involved passing their house. 


Guy Wortman judges Bill and the rest of the Creightons 
based on gossip and hearsay. Jethro judges Dave Burdow 
similarly, accepting general opinion blindly without pausing 
to consider whether it’s right or wrong. In contrast, Dave 
judges Jethro and Wortman on the way they behave in 
public—standing up for an absent and maligned brother on 
the one hand; bragging about harming a child on the other. 
Forced to reckon with the fact that Dave Burdow has shown 
himself to be a better judge of character than he himself, 
and with the fact that Dave Burdow might not deserve his 
bad reputation, Jethro feels disoriented and confused. But, 
in a sign of his growing maturity, he realizes that he has 
misjudged Burdow, and so he now works to examine and 
adjust his view of the world to account for this new 
evidence of Burdow’s kindness and concern. And, by 
showing this kindness and concern, Dave Burdow 
unexpectedly becomes another example for Jethro to 
emulate as he matures. 


Chapter 6 Quotes 


@@ if someone had asked Jethro to name a time when he left 


childhood behind him, he might have named that last week of 
arch in 1862. He had learned a great deal about men and 

their unpredictable behavior the day he drove alone to 

ewton; now he was to learn what it meant to be the man of a 
amily at ten. He had worked since he could remember, but his 
work had been done at the side of some older members of the 
family; when he had grown tired, he was encouraged to rest or 
sometimes he was dismissed from the task altogether. Now he 
was to know labor from dawn till sunset; he was to learn what it 
meant to scan the skies for rain while corn burned in the fields, 
or to see aheavy rainstorm lash grain from full, strong wheat 
stalks, or to know that hay, desperately needed for winter 
feeding, lay rotting ina wet quagmire of a field. 


£. 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Shadrach Yale , 
Jenny Creighton, Bill Creighton, Matthew Creighton, Eb 
Carron, Ellen Creighton, John Creighton, Tom Creighton, 


Guy Wortman 


Related Themes: (7) © 


Page Number: 97 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Guy Wortman’s campaign of harassment against the 
Creightons adds to the stress of the war, Matt suffers a 


although his sister Jenny helps 


fe 


arm. He’s also learning how to 
mature way and how to handle 
himself responsible for making 


heart attack. Almost the entire weight of running the family 
farms (including John’s fields) falls on Jethro’s shoulders, 


as much as she can. This 


passage describes the spring of 1862, which proves a 
pivotal point on Jethro’s path to maturity. Importantly, 
Jethro’s not just taking on adult responsibilities around the 


look at the world in amore 
himself as an adult, holding 
good choices and accepting 


the limitations that reality imposes on them. 


While work on the farm has always been challenging, 
Jethro’s position as the youngest child (and as his mother’s 
slightly spoiled favorite) has insulated him from its 


hardships and difficulties up to 


the Civil War. 


e@e@ Jethro heard someone shou 
and the word Copperheads. 


Matt fumbled his way to the fron 


this point. But now, there are 


no other bodies between him and the work—the war has 
taken them all away. Nor does anything insulate him from 
the stress and strain of providing for the family in the 
context of a natural world that deals out feast or famine 
more or less at random. In this context, it will be important 
for Jethro to find hope and beauty in the world around him 
to protect his heart and soul from being crushed by the 
hardship and suffering of life on a farm during the height of 


t his father’s name and Bill’s 


t door. “Show yore faces,” he 


called. “Come up and give me a chance to talk” 


There was only raucous, drunken laughter at his words. A 


bundle of something was thrown 
riders galloped on. 


at the gate, and then the 


Jethro scrambled down the ladder and ran out into the yard. At 


ighted alamp. On the paper in la 


ovin sons.’ 
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the gate there was a bundle of switches tied together with a 
cord, the symbol adopted by local ruffians as a warning of 
punishment to follow. He tore off the paper that was attached 
to the cord and carried it inside to the table, where Ellen had 


rge printed letters was the 


message: “Theres trubel fer fokes that stands up fer there reb 
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Chapter 7 Quotes 


@@ Has justice been done, gentlemen? Has an ailing man who 
commands the respect of those in this county who recognize 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Bill Creighton, 
Matthew Creighton, Ellen Creighton, Guy Wortman 


Related Themes: es integrity—has this man suffered enough to satisfy your 
© O © © patriotic zeal? 
Page Number: 111 May I remind you that Tom Creighton died for the Union cause, 


that he died in battle, where a man fights his opponent face to 


Explanation and Analysis _ ; aa 
face rather than striking and scuttling off into the darkness? 


Soon after Matt’s heart attack, the campaign of terrorism 
against the family increases with this midnight warning, 
delivered by faceless men on horseback. Bill joined the 
Confederate cause despite knowing that his choice would 
carry heavy consequences for him and his family; Matt 
stands in the doorway to challenge these attackers even 
though he is weak and ill. His example shows Jethro yet 
again an idealized version of manhood to aspire to. 


And just in passing, Gentlemen, what have you done lately for 
the Union cause? Of course you have burned a man’s 
property—barn, farm implements, hay, and grain; you have 
polluted his well with coal oil and terrified his family. 
Furthermore, you have done it quietly, under cover of darkness, 
never once asking to be recognized in order to receive the 
plaudits of the county at large. But, has any one of you faced a 
Confederate bullet? Well, Matt Creighton’s boy has. 


Matt’s (and Bill’s) bravery—their willingness to stand up for 


themselves and their beliefs—contrasts sharply with the 

attitudes of the vigilantes. These men feel themselves to be Related Characters: Ross Milton (speaker), Bill Creighton, 
on the right side of morality and history, as opposed to “reb Matthew Creighton, Eb Carron, John Creighton, Tom 
lovers” and “Copperheads’” (a pejorative term used in the Creighton, Guy Wortman 

North for politicians—and later civilians—who supported 

the South). But they lack the courage and righteousness to Related Themes: © O © 

show their faces and expose themselves to the 


consequences of their actions. This is especially important Fag Diosa dhe 


because the Creightons remain important members of the Explanation and Analysis 
community, and while many people disagree with Bill’s 
defection to the South, there might still be consequences 
for attacking such an upstanding family. 


Soon after Guy Wortman and his band of vigilantes burn the 
Creighton barn, the family finally receives word that Tom 


Creighton died weeks earlier at the Battle of Shiloh. This 
Finally, the note’s misspellings and grammatical errors show passage comes from the letter to the “patriots” who have 
that its writers are uneducated. By assigning the worst been terrorizing the Creighton family that county 
grammar to the lowest-life characters, the book not-so- newspaper editor Ross Milton writes to make sure that 
subtly reminds readers of the value it places on education. everyone—including the vigilantes—finds out about Tom's 
Further, intelligence and education are prerequisites for the death. 
careful examination of evidence and nuanced approach to Torte dlesalbr ines lhoure ance seat alte noatiecode acne 


life the book suggests is necessary for America to live up to 


i X war; no longer can Jethro entertain the fantasy that only 
its democratic ideals. 


strangers will lose their lives in the conflict. But Tom’s death 
also provides a rebuking contrast to the behavior of the 
vigilantes. These men claim to be doing their patriotic duty 
by punishing a family of supposed Confederate 
sympathizers. Unfortunately, their campaign fails to 
consider that three of Matt’s boys (sons John and Tom and 
nephew Eb) serve in the Union Army while only one joined 
the Confederates. Moreover, they have shown themselves 
unwilling to own their cowardly acts, striking under cover of 
darkness. And what’s even worse, they seem to feel as if 
their cowardly acts somehow exist on the same plane of 
patriotism as service in the Union Army, even though they 
never exposed themselves to mortal danger. This, Milton’s 
words suggest, the vigilantes’ behavior is not the behavior 
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of respectable men. 


It's also appropriate that Milton writes these words in the 
paper; earlier Guy Wortman insisted it was his first 
amendment right to spew hateful words at Jethro. And 
neither Milton nor anyone questioned his right to his 
opinion or his words; indeed, free speech is an integral part 
of the American value system. But this right extends to all, 
and Milton here deploys his own right to free speech to call 
into question the character of those men who, too cowardly 
to face death, attack the weak and the helpless. 


e@@ m so scared, Jeth. Seems | hadn't known what war was 
till Danny Lawrence come bringin’ us this awful word of 
Tom.’ She closed the Bible and crossed her forearms on its 
faded cover. “| used to dream about the nice home Shad and me 


an evenin’ to see him comin’ down the road toward home. 
owadays | don’t make any plans; | just don’t dare to have any 
dreams for fear someday a soldier will come home and tell us 
that he was standin’ beside Shad, the way Danny was standin’ 
beside Tom—” 


She got up abruptly and put the Bible back on the shelf among 
the books Shadrach had left. Together she and Jethro walked 
silently out into the barnlot and got their teams ready to go 
back to the fields. 


Related Characters: Jenny Creighton (speaker), Jethro 
Creighton, Shadrach Yale , Tom Creighton, Dan Lawrence 


Related Themes: (g) 


Page Number: 122 


Explanation and Analysis 


Jethro and Jenny take down the family Bible to complete 
Tom's entry in the family register by adding the date of his 
death at the Battle of Shiloh. Although Jethro and Jenny 
have been closely following news of the war in the papers 
and thus have a sense of how many soldiers have died 
already, the deaths of strangers cannot deliver the same 
blow as one of their own. Losing Tom brings the reality of 
the war home in an inescapable way. 


In the Bible, Tom’s name sits alongside Jethro’s, Jenny’s, and 
those of the other siblings who have already died or who 
live too far away to remain in contact with the family. The 
record suggests the fragility and preciousness of life. 
Jenny’s dark ruminations here point toward the ways in 
which war affects everyone—not just the soldiers who lay 


would have and how I'd keep it bright and pretty, how l’d wait of 


down their lives, but also the irrevocably changed families 
they leave behind. 


But Jenny’s increasing difficulty in imagining a happy future 
for herself offers a warning of what can happen when a 
person allows the hardships and suffering of life to 
overshadow their sense of beauty: hope dies—or at least 
sustains terrible damage. But Jenny recollects herself by 
turning back to the unceasing farm work, suggesting that 
hard work and discipline—important hallmarks of 
maturity—can, like beauty, prevent the struggle of life from 
crushing one’s soul. 


@@ His eyes were wide and troubled with his thoughts. He had 

ahigh respect for education, for authority of men in high 
places, and yet the stories in the newspapers made him wonder. 
McClellan, the most promising young officer in his class at 
West Point, was now the general who either didn’t move at all 
or moved ineffectually; Halleck, the author of a book on military 
science, was now the author of boasts that somehow branded 
him as a little man, even to a country boy who was hungry for a 
hero. There were stories of generals jealously eyeing one 
another, caring more for personal prestige than for defeating 
the Confederates; there were Pope and Sheridan, who 
blustered; there was Grant and the persistent stories of his 
heavy drinking. Nowhere in the North was there a general who 
looked and acted the part as did the Confederates’ Lee and 
Jackson. 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Abraham Lincoln, 
Ulysses S. Grant, George B. McClellan 


Related Themes: (7) Q 


Page Number: 126 


Explanation and Analysis 


The summer of 1862 sees several disastrous Union 
missteps and defeats that endanger their chances of victory. 
In this passage, Jethro considers what he’s read about the 
war in the papers and expresses his concerns over the way 
Union leadership conducts the war. In it, he sits poised 
between a child’s unquestioning respect for authority 
especially of educated men, since three of his personal 
heroes, Shad, Bill, and Ross Milton, so highly value 
education and literacy) and an adult’s careful weighing of 
the facts for themselves. 


mportantly, as Jethro grows up under the long shadow of 
war, he constantly assesses the adults in his world as role 
models. This includes generals whom he may not know 
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personally but about whom he reads in the papers. Early in 
the war, President Lincoln elevated McClellan to important 
eadership positions in the Union Army, yet his reticence 
and apparent lack of judgement mar his record. This 
reminds Jethro—and readers—that it’s more important to 
judge a person on their actions than on their reputation. 
Despite McClellan’s dashing figure, he seems to lack 
substance. 


Unfortunately, as McClellan falls in Jethro’s estimation, no 
one else rises to replace him. Indeed, the Union generals 
seem more concerned with making themselves look good by 
putting one another down than with gaining respect by 
doing a good job. It’s possible that Confederate General Lee 
looks so much better by contrast because Northern 
newspapers don't criticize him for his losses and treat him 
with a grudging respect for his victories. But it’s more likely 
that the book attempts to use his example to further its 
claim that a person's character matters more, in the end, 
than their separate beliefs. Certainly, while Jethro hopes for 
Union victory, this seems to be the lesson he takes from the 
contrast between the gallant and honorable Lee and the 
disreputable rabble of Union soldiers. It’s important to 
remember, however, that in taking this stance, the book 
overlooks the things for which Lee fights, including legal 
protection for the institution of slavery. 


D 


Chapter 8 Quotes 


@@ itis unfortunate that congressmen and their ladies should 


have been deprived of this spectacle. There was drama here, | 
can tell them—thousands upon thousands of us crossing the 
Rappahannock with banners flying, drums rolling, and our 
instruments of death gleaming in the sunlight. They could have 
seen those thousands scrambling up the innocent-looking 
wooded hills and falling like toy soldiers brushed over by a 
child’s hand; thousands of young men whose dreams and hopes 
were snuffed out in a second and who will be remembered only 
as simple soldiers who fell in a cruel, futile battle directed by 
men who can hardly be called less than simple murderers. 


Related Characters: Shadrach Yale (speaker), Jethro 
Creighton, George B. McClellan 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 137-138 


Explanation and Analysis 


Serving under General George B. McClellan, Shadrach 
survives three of the bloodiest battles of the Civil War 
throughout the second half of 1862 and early months of 
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1863: Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. This 
passage comes from a letter he sends to the Creightons 

describing the battle of Fredericksburg, a punishing loss for 
the Union. 


By this point, the novel has long since dispelled any notion 
that war is simple or glorious. Still, Shad’s description 
provides shocking insight into the brutality and inhumanity 
of battle; his metaphor of a child knocking over toys is 
particularly moving and suggests the powerlessness and 
fear soldiers like him must have felt. His harsh words for the 
Union commanders who thoughtlessly expose their men to 
danger—especially at a time when newspaper accounts are 
exposing these leaders as vain and shallow men—suggest 
how little respect men can command when they're 
animated by vanity or a thirst for power instead of by a true 
sense of right and wrong. 


E 


Shad also recalls the Battle of Bull Run, to which crowds o 
Northerners flocked as spectators. Treating the war like a 
diversion ignores its brutal realities and treats the lives of 
soldiers callously and casually. Shad’s words thus add to the 
book’s argument about the brutality of war. 


Chapter 9 Quotes 


@@ There was, however, no reason why Hig Phillips should 
have avoided the draft except that he was a lazy bachelor 
[...who] had been known to adhere to the opinion that fools 
could do the fighting while men of intelligence and property 
might take pleasure in the prospect of a long and easy life. He 
was not generally admired for these views, but that fact 
bothered him hardly at all [...] until one moonless night a band 
of young men visited him—men who knew what gangrenous 
wounds were like, what marches through cold rain or blistering 
heat meant, while hunger gnawed at their stomachs or 
weakness from typhus or dysentery brought agony to every 
step; men who had seen the dead piled high on smoking 
battlefields and had come to believe that the soldier of two 
years had done his share, that the burden should now fall upon 
other shoulders. 


Related Characters: Bill Creighton, Hig Phillips 


Related Themes: £) © Q 


Page Number: 142 


Explanation and Analysis 


As the war drags on, the Union Army can no longer depend 
on volunteers, and it institutes a draft. On the one hand, this 
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offers a potent reminder of the war's costs: enough men 
have died or been injured that the Army must find new 
recruits. Hig Phillips recognizes the brutality of war, and 
that’s precisely why he wants to avoid it. In a way, he acts on 
the strength of his conviction that war is hell. And while 
people cannot respect him for this choice, they mostly 
respect his right to make it thanks to the American value of 
self-determination. This follows the pattern of the 
Creighton family’s relationship to Bill, whom they respect 
for following his convictions even if they disagree with his 
choice; in Hig’s case, people allow his choice even if they 
disrespect it. And in a way, this provides an example for how 
people must behave in order for democracies made up of 
diverse people and opinions to survive. 


Ultimately, one group disagrees with this live-and-let-live 
approach: Union Army deserters. These are men for whom 
war has proved to be so terrible that they cannot imagine 
continuing to fight, so they run away. This puts them in a 
position even worse than Bill’s—while Bill at least followed 
his convictions, these men fail to follow through on the 
commitment they made when volunteering to fight. And 
while the book acknowledges the difficulty of their service, 
it groups them with other dishonorable and disreputable 
characters as negative examples of personal freedom gone 
awry. 


e@ [he authority of the law loomed big in his mind; he 

remembered, “You and your family will be in serious 
trouble.” Loyalty to his brother Tom and the many thousands 
who had fought to the last ditch at Pittsburgh Landing, at 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, and all the other places that were 
adding length to the long list—how could loyalty to these men 
be true if one were going to harbor and give comfort to a man 
who simply said, “I quit.” 


But on the other hand, how did one feel at night if he awoke and 


remembered, “l'm the one that sent my cousin to his death.” Eb 
was not a hero, certainly—not now, anyway. People scorned the 
likes of Eb; sure, so did Jethro, and yet— 


“How do | know what l’d be like if | was sick and scared and 
hopeless; how does [...] any man know that ain’t been there?” 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton (speaker), Matthew 
Creighton, Eb Carron, Abraham Lincoln, Tom Creighton, 
Travis Burdow 


Related Themes: @) © 


Page Number: 153-154 
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Explanation and Analysis 


One day while Jethro ploughs the fields, he discovers Eb 
hiding in the woods. Eb explains that he deserted his unit 
after a particularly crushing defeat and now cannot return. 
Jethro struggles to decide whether he should turn his 
cousin in to the federal agents he knows are looking for Eb 
and other deserters or continue to hide his cousin, and this 
passage depicts part of Jethro’s deliberations. 


Up to this point in his life, Jethro has faced clear-cut 
examples of right and wrong: good men did good things and 
bad men did bad things. And although this worldview did 
not exist unchallenged—Matt shows mercy to Travis 
Burdow, whom Jethro considers bad; Bill follows his 
conscience to the wrong side of the war—this represents 
the first time Jethro has had to struggle to find the balance 
between right and wrong—and between justice and 
mercy—for himself. Very clearly, this situation asks him to 
follow the examples of Matt and Abraham Lincoln in 
balancing justice and mercy. And when Jethro does so, he 
will have taken another important step toward maturity. 


This scenario also reminds Jethro of why it’s important to 
understand the complexities and nuances of the world, 
because it can be simultaneously true that Eb’s act of 
disloyalty deserves punishment while the trauma he has 
suffered begs for mercy. 


@@ Looks like purty important mail you're gettin, Jethro,’ Ed 
said quietly. His eyes were full of puzzled concern. 


Jethro’s head sawm. This was the showdown; now, all the 
family, Ed Turner, and soon the whole neighborhood would 
know everything. In the few seconds that passed before he 
opened the envelope, he wished with all his heart that he had 
not meddled in the affairs of a country at war, that he had let Eb 
work out his own problems, that he, Jethro, were still a 
sheltered young boy who did the tasks his father set for him 
and shunned the idea that he dare think for himself. He looked 
at the faces around him, and they spun in a strange mist of 
color—black eyes and blue eyes, gray hair and gold and black, 
pink cheeks and pale ones and weather-beaten brown ones. 


Related Characters: Ed Turner (speaker), Jethro 
Creighton, Matthew Creighton, Eb Carron, Abraham 
Lincoln 


Related Themes: Q © 


Page Number: 160 


Explanation and Analysis 
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After struggling to decide whether he should turn in his 


cousin Eb, who has deserted the Union Army, or shelter him, 


Jethro finds a third way and writes a letter to President 
Abraham Lincoln asking him if there’s a way for deserters 


who have changed their minds— 
moment of weakness but still bel 


for those who left ina 
ieve in the commitment 


they made to the Union cause—can return to the fight. In 


this passage, he realizes the impl 
Ed Turner delivers a reply from t 


which Jethro fully steps into an a 


examples for Jethro as he grows 


ications of this choice when 
he president himself. This 


passage marks the climax of the book, as it is the moment in 


dult role. 


any people have provided positive (and negative) 


and works to become a 


fully mature person. Most important among these, however, 
for the vision of adulthood that Across Five Aprils celebrates 


are Matt Creighton and Abraham Lincoln. Jethro can’t turn 
to his father because doing so would expose the entire 
family to the risk of punishment for harboring a fugitive. 


More importantly, consulting his 


father would continue to 


keep Jethro in the subordinate position of a child rather 
than allowing him to claim an adult role. So, when he writes 
to President Lincoln, the distant authority figure becomes a 


kind of surrogate father. And Jet 


worthy son to Matt and worthy acolyte of President Lincoln. 


hro shows himself to be a 


Finally, it’s notable that even as he stands of the brink of 
adulthood and realizes the potentially life-changing 
consequence he faces as the result of his decisions, Jethro 
registers the colors of his family’s eyes and faces. The book 


consistently portrays Jethro as a 


sensitive individual, and 


his appreciation of the world’s beauty protects his soul 
against the hardship and suffering of life. And as this 
passage suggests, this sensitivity will serve him well in the 


new, adult phase of life he’s abou 
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tto enter. 


Chapter 11 Quotes 


@@ That winter many people were talking of peace [...]. A 
people pushed to the extremities that existed in the South 
could not possibly hold on [...]. But they did hold on, and as the 
war trailed drearily on, vindictiveness toward the stubborn 
stand of the seceding states grew steadily more bitter in the 
North. This vindictiveness was urged on by men in high places 
who resented the President’s spirit of clemency as violently as 
they resented the tenacity of the South. 


In December Abraham Lincoln issued a proclamation of 
amnesty, in which he promised pardon and full rights to any 
individual Confederate who would swear to protect the 
Constitution and the Union of the states, to abide by the 
government’s pronouncements against slavery. He promised, 
too, that a Confederate state could return to the Union 
whenever ten percent of its voters should reestablish a loyal 
Union government within that state. 


Related Characters: Bill Creighton, Abraham Lincoln 


Related Themes: (7) © © 


Page Number: 182-183 


Explanation and Analysis 


By the third winter of the war, the writing appears to be on 
the wall for the Southern cause and Union victory seems 
inevitable, if not immanent. As it becomes increasingly clear 
that their side will win, Northerners begin to clash over how 
to handle the states that seceded and precipitated this 
costly and devastating war. On the one hand, President 
Abraham Lincoln represents the argument for mercy, as he 
actively makes plans to fold former Confederates and their 
states back into the country as a whole. But his opponents 
aren't arguing for justice—they’re out for blood, with many 
in the North seeking to punish the South for the pain and 
suffering that the war caused. 


However, as the book makes clear, this vindictive argument 
falls short of justice and is terribly shortsighted. 
ortherners argued eloquently for the importance of unity 
before the war—for the damage that would be dealt to the 
country by the South’s secession. Yet now, they disregard 
their own arguments for unity, seeking to paint the South 
and Southerners as enemies to the very country that the 
orth wants to fold them back into. In this passage, readers 
can clearly see the truth of Bill's early statements that no 
side can win a war like this one; because the Civil War 
opposed one part of the country against another, the only 
options are mutual destruction or ultimate compromise. 


This passage also shows President Lincoln doing what he 
considers to be the right, just, and merciful thing, no matter 
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what other people think. And since the book has made it 
quite clear that the ability to stand up for one’s beliefs is 
admirable, Lincoln’s commitment to his beliefs contributes 
to the book’s portrait of him as a uniquely good human 
being—and an example worthy of emulation. 


Chapter 12 Quotes 


@@ Ed brought the boy’s letter down for Matt to read. In it the 


boy told of the burning of Columbia, of how the soldiers 
laughed as a great wind fanned the flames, of the loot carried 
off, of mirrors and pianos smashed, and of intimate family 
treasures scattered to the winds by men who seemed to have 
gone mad. [...] 


“What is this goin’ to do to an eighteen-year-old boy, Matt? Kin 
alad come through weeks of this kind of actions without 
becomin’ a hardened man? Is human life goin’ to be forever 
cheap to him and decency somethin’ to mock at? [...] these boys 
air goin’ to believe that they be heroes for lootin’ and burnin’, 
fer laughin’ at distress, fer smashin’ the helpless without pity. In 
some ways Sammy is more of a child than yore Jeth here; he 
goes with the crowd without thinkin’ Mary and me has had to 
guard against that way of his. 


Related Characters: Ed Turner (speaker), Jethro 
Creighton, Ross Milton, Bill Creighton, Matthew Creighton 


Related Themes: @) @ (sie) 


Page Number: 196 


Explanation and Analysis 


As the war draws to a close, Union soldiers rampage 
through the South; they turn from fighting a principled 
battle over right and wrong toward vindictiveness as they 
take out their anger and pent-up trauma on southern 
civilians. Ed Turner’s son and Jethro are on two vastly 
divergent paths toward adulthood. While Jethro has been 
exposed to many examples of mature manhood that value 
the balance between justice and mercy, Ed’s son gleefully 
abandons both in his joyful destruction of civilian property. 
Jethro has learned from Matt, Bill, Milton, and others to 
stand firm on his convictions and to make choices based on 
a careful weighing of the right and wrong in a situation. At 
best Ed Turner’s son doesn't truly wish to hurt others, but 
he spinelessly follows along with the crowd rather than 
standing up for what’s right. 


The disturbing letter and the behavior it describes also 
point toward one of the dire consequences of war: by 


forcing soldiers to endure inhumane conditions for so long, 
the war compromised their sense of humanity. After 
spending years in some cases fighting to the death with a 
people labeled “enemy; it proves difficult for some Northern 
soldiers (and civilians, for that matter) to reconsider their 
Southern neighbors (and fellow citizens) after the war ends. 


ee ‘...] Jeth, after the thirteenth amendment has become a 
part of our Constitution and for years afterward [...] there 
will be men and women with dark faces who will walk the 
ength and width of this land in search of the bright promise the 
thirteenth amendment holds out to them. [...] What’s going to 
happen to them, Jeth? What will become of men and women 
who have known nothing but servitude all the days of their 
ives? They are without experience, without education; they'll 
be pawns in the hands of exploiters all over the nation. [...] see if 
Northern abolitionists] extend the hand of friendship to the 
uneducated, unskilled men who will come north looking to 
them as a savior. [...] | tell you, all of us are getting a little quieter 
when the question comes up as to what we are to do about the 
products of slavery. 


Related Characters: Ross Milton (speaker), Jethro 
Creighton 


Related Themes: @ (e) 


Page Number: 200 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Jethro eagerly anticipates the end of the war and a 
return to normalcy, Ross Milton reminds him that the future 
is neither assured nor an easy path. The divisions between 
the North and South around slavery have been settled in 
law. But in practice, the divisions between slaveholders and 
abolitionists remain. Milton even admits to his own 
discomfort over the idea of a large population of newly 
freed Black Americans, pointing toward the overt and 
subtle forms of racism that remain even after emancipation. 
This is one of the only passages where the book truly 
engages with the foundational issue of the Civil 
War—slavery—which has taken a back seat to the issue of 
states’ rights in most discussions of the war’s roots. This 
may be due in part to the complexity that attends questions 
of racism in American society; while the book fails to 
meaningfully call into question the rationales for 
slaveholding, it does clearly identify weaknesses at the 
heart of an abolitionist movement that succeeded in ending 
slavery but failed to address the systemic racism, 
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segregation, and white supremacist thinking that 
undergirded the system. 


This passage also reminds Jethro—and readers—about the 
importance of following through on one’s beliefs; Milton 
suggests a moral weakness in the abolitionists who now 
express discomfort at the idea of having to share resources 
or space with newly created Black Americans. And it offers 
a potent reminder that people should not take freedom, 
democracy, personal liberty, and other American values 
granted. People need to continue to stand up for what’s 
right, even after they've won the war. 


@@ Daily the color of April grew brighter. The apple and peach 
orchards were in bloom again, and the redbud was almost 


ready to burst. The little leaves on the silver poplars quivered in 


green and silver lights with every passing breeze, and Jenny’s 
favorite lilacs bloomed in great thick clusters, deep purple and 
as fragrant as any beautiful thing on earth. 


Then suddenly, because there were no longer any eyes to 
perceive it, the color was gone, and the fifth April had become, 
like her four older sisters, a time of grief and desolation. 


...} Jethro would remember a sunlit field and a sense of 
serenity and happiness such as he had not known since early 
childhood. He would remember [...] Nancy running toward him 
...] He thought at first that something had happened to his 
ather, or [John...] 


Then Nancy said, “Jeth, it’s the President—they’ve killed the 
President.’ 


f 


Related Characters: Jethro Creighton, Jenny Creighton, 
Abraham Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Tom 
Creighton, Nancy Creighton 
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Related Themes: (g) 


Page Number: 203 


Explanation and Analysis 


After receiving news of General Robert E. Lee’s surrender 
on behalf of the Confederacy, Jethro looks at the blooming 
April around him and sees a renewed beauty such as he 
hasn't experienced since the war began. In one way, this 
contributes to the book’s argument that a sense of wonder 
and beauty can protect the heart from hardening against 
the hardship and suffering in life. It’s also a use of pathetic 
fallacy, where a literary work attributes human emotions to 
the natural world. Jethro’s renewed sense of happiness and 
hope for the future find echoes in the blooming plants and 
returning of life to the farm. 


But just as a sense of beauty can inure the soul against 
sadness, so too can sadness drain the beauty from the 
world. Lincoln has been an important example and personal 
hero to Jethro since before the war began; his loss now 
seems to hit the boy even harder than the death of his 
brother, Tom. In part, this has to do with the way Jethro has 
modeled himself on the president. But it also points to the 
way in which Lincoln's assassination betrays the promise of 
Southern surrender; Jethro knows now that things will not 
go back to the old normal and that the last effects of the war 
will be with him, his family, and the country for along time 
indeed. 


n noting Jenny's lilac bushes, the passage also alludes to a 
amous poem written by Walt Whitman in response to 
Lincoln’s death, “When Lilacs Bloomed in the Dooryard 
Last,’ an elegy that, like the book, explores the horrors of 
war, the precariousness of American values, and the 
importance of great role models like Lincoln. 


se 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1 


Early on a warm April morning in 1861, Ellen Creighton and 
her son Jethro set out to plant potatoes in a field on their 
southern Illinois farm. Ellen breaks the soil with her hoe and 
Jethro drops potato cuttings into the dirt. Ellen is a plain, no- 
nonsense woman who works hard and has a strong Christian 
faith. She tends to spoil Jethro, the youngest of the 12 children 
she’s borne, both because he was born in the same year that 
three of her children died of sickness, and because she sees 
great promise in the nine-year-old boy. 


Anxious thoughts consume Ellen as she and Jethro work; for 
his part, the boy can’t feel anxious with the scent of lilacs on the 
breeze, smoke rising from the kitchen fire as a sign of an 
excellent meal to come, and the sounds of Matthew Creighton, 
his father, and his brothers working in the next field. 


Jethro looks up to see Shadrach Yale preparing to ride into 
ewton, the nearest town. Shadrach teaches at the local 
school, and ever since Ellen nursed him through typhoid fever 
two years before, he’s become an honorary family member. 
Matthew asked Shad to go to town for supplies, but the real 
reason for the trip lies in gathering news about the nation’s 
rising political tensions. As he says goodbye, Shad puts his 
hands on Ellen’s shoulders and tells her not to worry, but she 
bursts into tears. 


Jethro finds Ellen’s somber mood depressing. The idea of 
imminent war excites him and other boys, including his brother 
Tom and cousin Eb. Fear of war, he thinks, shows womanly 
weakness. He tries to annoy her by repeating what he’s heard 
the other boys say, that war between the states would be a 
“breakfas’ spell,’ over faster than it takes coffee to cool off 
enough to drink. Ellen retorts that she fears the day she might 
lose all her sons—except young Jethro—to the violence. 
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Life of the Creighton farm—or on any American farm in the 
mid-19th century—involved a lot of hard work. And although 
modern standards would consider Jethro a young child, he already 
shoulders big responsibilities. The Creighton offspring who died in 
childhood offer a perpetual reminder to the rest of the family that 
loss and other hardships are an inescapable part of life. 


0 © 


Jethro’s inability to grasp the full implications of the impending war 
demonstrates his immaturity. Meanwhile, his appreciation for 
blooming lilacs and good food reminds readers that appreciating the 
world’s beauty protects the soul from life’s inevitable hardships. 


0 © 


Shad’s history of typhoid fever reminds readers yet again of the 
fragility and difficulty of life on the American frontier in the 
mid-19th century. Matt sends him to town for news despite the 
massive amount of work necessary to prepare the farm for planning, 
indicating the extent to which the prospect of war worries the 
adults. 


At the beginning of the book, Jethro has an unrealistic expectation 
of war and its glories that arises from his inexperience and 
immaturity. He believes that his side (the North) will automatically 
and easily prevail because they stand for the right things. Ellen, 
meanwhile, is older and more schooled in the hardships of life and 
the reality of death, and so she worries about the human costs of 
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Squirming, Jethro changes the conversation to something he 
learned at school. For along time, people believed that the sun, 
moon, and stars revolved around the Earth. But then a man 
named Copernicus—whose name Jethro can not only 
pronounce, but also spell, thanks to Shad’s lessons—discovered 
that the Earth orbits the sun. Some people took this news badly 
because, according to Jethro’s analysis, they wanted to believe 
that humans lived at the center of the universe because it made 
them feel important. Ellen feels pride in her son’s intelligence. 
But she soon lapses back into her worried musings about the 
looming war. 


Jethro senses the precarity of the political situation, even if he 
doesn't understand all the details. He knows a little bit about 
wars in general, at least those he’s learned about in school: the 
American Revolution, the Greco-Persian wars, the war 
between the English and Spanish. Still, he knows better than to 
try to convince Ellen about the excitement and glory of war, or 
to tell her that he anxiously looks forward to it, just like Tom 
and Eb. He recognizes that some men die in war but imagines 
them as “shadowy men from distant parts” rather than his own 
family and friends. 


t isn’t that Jethro doesn't have an intimate acquaintance with 
loss, and his thoughts wander to the painful memory of his 
sister Mary’s death. Two years before, Mary went with her 
boyfriend to a county dance. A crowd of drunk “young toughs” 
crashed the party and harassed the dancers. Rob and Mary left, 
but Travis Burdow—a young man whose family has a reputation 
for criminality—followed them. When he shot wildly over the 
heads of their horses, the spooked animals bolted, overturning 
the wagon killing Mary. By the next afternoon, a lynch mob had 
gathered to go after Travis, but Matthew Creighton begged 
them to avoid further bloodshed. 


Jethro doesn’t understand why Matt intervened. He trusts his 
father but finds his own sense of justice offended that Travis 
went unpunished. Suddenly he realizes that President Abraham 
Lincoln’s inaction offends his sense of justice in the same way. 
He wonders what gives either man the right to refuse to start 
the “great explosion” that practically everyone else wants. 
Perplexed, Jethro sighs deeply, attracting Ellen’s attention. She 
wants to know what’s wrong. Jethro asks if Abe Lincoln, like 
att, is so opposed to having blood on his hands that he’s 
afraid to let the war start. She pauses to explain that Lincoln 
stands at a crossroads between two “dark and fearsome” paths; 
she only hopes the Lord will guide his hands. After a moment, 
Ellen and Jethro resume their chores. 
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Jethro’s story of Copernicus demonstrates his intelligence and good 
education, both of which suggest that he has the potential for more 
than subsistence farming like the rest of his family. It also points to 
the limitations of human knowledge and insight. But because he’s 
still a child, he doesn’t quite see the analogy between his example 
and the ways in which short-sighted people (including those, like 
Jethro, who expect the war to be quick and easy) delude themselves 
about reality. 


Jethro initially seems to discount his mother’s worries as womanly 
weakness—he thinks that real men find war glorious. But his 
education has shown him the glory of war without making its 
human costs real. Although the three dead Creighton babies suggest 
that the family isn’t exempt from disaster, Jethro’s hunger for glory 
and limited perspective temporarily blind him to this reality. 


6 © 


The circumstances of Mary’s death—which remind readers of the 
suffering and hardship life deals out—foreshadow this moment 
before the Civil War. The excited, anticipatory feeling among young 
men yearning for the fight will quickly dissipate as the deadly, 
sobering reality of war becomes clear. Matt’s actions in this episode 
from Creighton family history offer Jethro an important lesson 
about how mature men temper their desire for justice with mercy. 
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In his immaturity, Jethro imagines the world as cleanly divided into 
good and bad people, and he hungers for justice, both in local 
circumstances and in his country (and world) at large. Thus, he 
disagrees with what he perceives to be fear on his mother’s part and 
excessive caution on Lincoln’s. But his father’s example after Mary’s 
death will eventually help Jethro realize that life is much more 
complicated than he now believes. Very few things—and especially a 
potentially devastating war—fall into neat categories of good and 
bad, and mature people like Jethro’s father have learned to carefully 
weigh their values. 
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At noon, an exhausted and hungry Jethro trudges back toward 
the plain but comfortable pioneer’s cabin with Ellen. There, 
they find Jethro’s sister Jenny and sister-in-law Nancy putting 
the finishing touches on lunch. Jenny has picked some fresh 
lettuce greens just for Jethro, who's been craving green food all 
through the long, dark winter months. Even after four years of 
marriage to Jethro’s brother John, Nancy remains withdrawn 
and aloof around the family. 


ow that Jethro is helping the adults with planting, he gets to 
eat at the first sitting and drink a mug of hot coffee. His 
teenaged brother Tom and cousin Eb—who's lived with the 
Creightons since his own parents died years before—sit across 
from Jethro. They don’t have much time for the youngest boy, 
but Jenny and Jethro’s favorite brother, Bill, certainly do. The 
neighbors consider Bill “peculiar” because, although he’s a 
strong and hardworking person, he also prefers reading to the 
hunting, wrestling, drinking, and rampaging that other young 
men in the county prefer. Jethro feels neutral about his brother 
John, the oldest still at the family homeplace. Nancy’s shyness, 
which strikes Jethro as unfriendliness, contributes to the 
distance between them. 


Jenny and Nancy pour coffee and load the table with roasted 
meat, potatoes, and cornbread. John compliments Jenny on the 
meal, prompting Tom to tease her about how much nicer it 
would have been if Shad had stayed home. Eb predicts that 
Jenny will soon snag Shad as her husband. Matt stops the 
teasing with a quiet remark that Jenny—at 14—remains too 
young to be thinking of marriage yet. Bringing up Shad reminds 
everyone about the news he went to town for, and the 
conversation becomes stilted and strained under the looming 
shadow of war. 


After the meal, Ellen and Jethro return to the fields. Planting is 
hard work, and by sundown, they are both exhausted. Jethro 
sits down on the dirt, relaxing as he watches the shadows 
lengthen. Soon they hear an approaching wagon. When the 
driver catches sight of Ellen and Jethro, he slows the team, 
asking in a teasing voice whether the family has fallen behind 
on planting their crops. It’s Ellen’s nephew, Wilse Graham. 
Some business brought him up to southern Illinois from 
Kentucky, and he arranged his trip to include a brief visit. 
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Jenny offers Jethro the first vegetables of spring, reminding him 
(and readers) that the beauty and abundance that can exist in the 
world have the capacity to protect the soul from hardship and 
privation. They also provide a nice reminder of the cyclical nature of 
life: times of plenty and ease often follow periods of want and 
difficulty. 


Quiet, thoughtful, and well-read Bill offers a powerful vision of 
maturity to Jethro, whose own intelligence and education suggest a 
future beyond the confines of rural farm life. Importantly, Bill follows 
his own conscience and interests rather than simply accepting the 
status quo. The book doesn’t suggest that the local boys who like 
hunting, wrestling, and drinking are wrong; they and Bill simply 
choose different, equally viable paths. This contributes to the book’s 
argument that problems come from following any path 
thoughtlessly, regardless of where it leads. 
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Around the table, the Creighton siblings and cousins tease and 
defend one another amicably. The image of a family has often been 
used as a metaphor for the United States—Lincoln famously 
claimed that a “house,” or family, divided against itself cannot 
stand—and in the book, the Creighton family stands as a miniature, 
metaphorical vision of a flourishing nation that stands on the brink 
of potential destruction. 


Wilse’s arrival offers a potent reminder of the stakes of the country’s 
division; not only does conflict between the North and South divide 
the nation against itself, but it also divided families like the 
Creightons. 
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Night has nearly fallen by the time the rest of the family have 
come in from the fields. Tom and Bill happily greet their cousin 
Wilse while Nancy and Jenny finish preparing a dinner of 
chicken, sweet potatoes, and honey-stewed apples. At first, 
Wilse catches Ellen up on family news from Kentucky. But after 
awhile, the talk turns to the political situation. Matt asks Wilse 
if he thinks Kentucky will secede. Wilse thinks it will, and he 
asks Matt which way southern Illinois will go; after all, family 
connections and lifestyle align this region more closely with its 
southern neighbors than the rest of the northern states. 


atthew replies that he finds the whole business of secession 
troublesome; he believes that the country should remain 
united. Wilse angrily retorts that the benefits of the union have 
allen unevenly toward the rich and arrogant North. Ellen 
midly interrupts—with John’s support—to ask Wilse whether 
eople ought not take a stand against slavery. But this, to Wilse, 
n 
A 


imply offers a distraction from South’s real issues: economic 
d political sovereignty. He does admit to an uncomfortable 
ense that he can't justify owning other human beings (as he 
does) before God. But he’s content to leave the moral question 
of slavery for God to decide. And he alleges that Northern 
abolitionists harbor unspoken discomfort at the idea of 
formerly enslaved people suddenly becoming their equals. 


Bill interjects for the first time. Slavery has been a fact in 
America for generations. Given this, he wonders whether 
recent Northern agitation to end the institution is sincere or 
whether it’s a cynical ploy to cover up Northern greed and 
make their cause seem more virtuous. Wilse readily agrees that 
it’s the latter. This conversation troubles Jethro, who had been 
so eager for war just a few hours earlier. Now he’s starting to 
understand that war means something more than the 
“excitement of guns and shouting men,” but he can't quite 
understand what. Meanwhile, John, Wilse, and Bill continue to 
argue until Ellen forbids talk of politics for the rest of the meal. 
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Thus far in the book, Jethro has seen war as a straightforward 
conflict between the North (on the side of good) and the South (on 
the side of evil). But the conversation at the dinner table with Wilse 
reminds him (and readers) that the conflict has many more nuances. 
This seems to suggest that the better path forward is to pursue 
compromise, working together to resolve issues rather than fighting 
for dominance. But attempted compromises on the issue of slavery 
have only served to increase division, since little middle ground 
exists between accepting and denying the right of some people to 
own and exploit others. 


Matt suggests that compromise is a better path forward for the 
country But neither Wilse nor John seem interested in subtlety, 
nuance, or compromise; both insist on the rightness of their own 
viewpoint and refuse to engage with each other’s arguments. Wilse 
provides a rationale for Southern secession based in the 
quintessentially American right of self-determination. To a certain 
extent, Wilse seems to recognize the contradiction between his 
passionate desire for Southern sovereignty and his explicit denial of 
the right of enslaved people to life free lives of self-determination. 
His willingness to leave that question to God suggests that he )and 
other Southerners like him) truly believes in self-determination only 
for white people like themselves. Insofar as the state's rights 
argument that Wilse ignores the issue of slavery, it can and has been 
used to absolve slaveholding states from the moral responsibility for 
slavery. But, as Wilse rightfully points out, the issue of 
abolition—which can end an institution like slavery far more easily 
than it can address complex issues like racism and prejudice—proves 
to be far more complicated than many Northerners would like to 
admit. 


This conversation at the dinner table forces Jethro for the first time 
to confront the fact that difficulty and ambiguity characterize most 
issues in life. He finds it profoundly disconcerting to try to think 
about the nuances that may exist even in cases of right and 
wrong—for instance, slavery is wrong, but the North may also have 
mixed motives for war. But while Jethro follows Bill into uncertainty, 
Wilse demonstrates a more typical attitude by latching onto the 
parts of Bill’s argument that align with his own beliefs, rather than 
taking the opportunity to critically examine his thought processes. 
Unfortunately, it’s impossible to apply the strategy that Ellen 
imposes at her table—simply avoiding divisive issues—to the 
country as a whole 
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After dinner, Jenny and Bill wash the dishes while John and 
Nancy take their children home. Everyone else drifts into the 
yard to wait for Shad. Jethro curls up next to Matt and drifts off 
to sleep. He wakes when the teacher drives the team into the 
yard with the news that a few days earlier, the Confederates 
fired on Fort Sumter to prevent the federal troops there from 
receiving provisions. After a 30-hour siege, the federal troops 
surrendered. Tom expresses horror that “our” men gave in, 
while Ellen asks how many casualties occurred among “the 
boys.” Almost unbelievably, the papers report no deaths. Wilse 
angrily contends that Abraham Lincoln couldn't have asked for 
a better excuse to declare war than manipulating the 
Confederate troops into firing the first shots. Congress may 
not have officially declared war, but everyone knows that it has 
begun. 


CHAPTER 3 


Throughout the spring and summer of 1861, people gather in 
the small towns of Jasper County to listen to local grandees 
and ancient veterans of the War of 1812 stir agitation while 
pretty, young women raise money for the troops. But belief in 
an easy victory rapidly begins to fail with news of a Union rout 
in the battles of Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff. Tom and Eb become 
downcast and Jethro notices that the boys’ big talk of “taking 
the South ‘by the britches” has disappeared. Bill holds his 
peace. He takes Jethro to the rallies. Tom and Eb leave as soon 
as they can, while Shad and John make plans to volunteer by 
midwinter, after Shad’s teaching contract ends and John has 
helped bring in the harvest that will support his family. 


Soon after Tom and Eb join the Union forces, news arrives of a 
Northern defeat at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. Because many 
troops from Illinois fought—and died—there, this battle made 
the war seem much more real for families in Jasper County. 
Jethro listens to the adults’ talk and gradually understands the 
roles of men with names like McClellan, Seward, Chase, 
Sumner, Thad Stevens, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee. 


After Wilson’s Creek, Jethro begins to suffer nightmares. One 
night, Bill wakes Jethro from a nightmare. In the dark, Jethro 
admits to being afraid. Bills tells Jethro that fear is part of being 
human. Bill’s own troubled thoughts keep him up late at night, 
so he offers to talk until Jethro’s fear fades. Most of Bill’s 
thoughts concern the war. Jethro asks if the North will win in 
the end, and Bill says he doesn’t think any side can truly “win” a 
war. And as much as he himself hates slavery, Bill can see why 
Southerners might have legitimate complaints about their ways 
of life being threatened or their political power being 
weakened. 
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Jethro’s falling asleep reminds readers that he is still a child, too 
immature and inexperienced to appreciate the coming storm of war. 
The differences in Tom’s and Ellen’s reactions to the news of Fort 
Sumter also suggest an uncritical glorification of war—Tom feels 
upset that “his” side lost the initial battle—and a weary 
understanding of its cost in lives. Notably, while Tom worries about 
sides, Ellen worries about people—note that she doesn’t ask about 
“our” boys or Northern boys but the number of casualties in general, 
all of which represent a lost future and a bereaved family 
somewhere. 


O O 


Most people in the North initially approach the war with a casual, 
excited attitude—like Jethro and his brothers (except Bill) in the 
previous chapter. But the earliest battles offer a harsh rebuke to this 
attitude and foreshadow the length and brutality of the war. 
Nevertheless, Shad, John, Tom, and Eb demonstrate the key virtue 
of self-determination, as well as the courage and conviction of 
mature men, when they follow through on their intention to 
volunteer and place their lives on the line for their belief in the 
Northern cause. 


© O O 


The realities of war come into focus when local sons, brothers, 
friends, and neighbors begin to die. Jethro demonstrates his keen 
intelligence and growing character as he learns to follow news of the 
war despite his youth. 


O O 


Jethro’s nightmares show his growing understanding of war's harsh 
realities. Bill takes this opportunity to model maturity for his 
brother, encouraging him not to be unafraid but to behave 
courageously despite his fears. And he continues to teach Jethro the 
lesson that very few things are as straightforward as people would 
like to think. He suggests that the truth lies in nuance and subtlety. 
Bill's words hint that he will follow his own path, even if it 
contradicts others’ black-and-white thinking. 
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Bill’s thoughtful nature and ability to see both sides of the 
conflict make him feel isolated; he has far less certainty about 
things than his father, Matthew, or brother John, and he 
resents their easy self-assurance. Jethro begs Bill to stop 
talking about his anger, and Bill apologizes for putting this 
burden on such young shoulders. Still, all throughout that 
autumn, Jethro feels the burden not just of extra work he must 
take on in Tom’s and Eb’s absence, but also of Bill’s heavy 
thoughts. 


Despite his worries, sensitive and observant Jethro can’t help 
but notice that year’s extremely beautiful autumn. Its vivid 
colors vividly demonstrates nature’s indifference to human 
tumult. One October afternoon, Jethro visits Walnut Hill, 
where the Creightons bury their dead. Until the age of seven, 
Jethro used to chat with his three dead brothers like imaginary 
playmates. But after he learned the real sting of death with 
Mary, he began to avoid the hill. Jethro looks over the farm to 
the distant rail fences, which look to him like bayonets. 
Absorbed in watching a flock of migrating geese, he doesn’t 
hear Bill approaching. Jethro turns to Bill only to see his 
brother’s face covered with cuts and bruises from a fistfight 
with John. He stares at Bill’s cuts and listens to the distant 
sound of aneighbor calling to his horses; the echo of his voice 
sounds like an alarming cry. More and more, Jethro hears wails 
hidden beneath the familiar sounds of his childhood. 


Bill sits down next to Jethro and muses about how close he and 
his older brother John have always been. Jethro asks what 
caused the fight, and Bill says that weeks’ worth of hard 
feelings built up until they came out in words. After a brief 
pause, Bill tells Jethro that, as much as he doesn’t want to, he 
nows that he must join the fight, and he refuses to be on the 
side of “arrogance and big money against the southern farmer?’ 
He plans to take his horse, but he knows this will make it harder 
for Matthew to finish the harvest, so he’s left enough cash to 
buy another in the cover of the family Bible. 
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Of all the characters in the book, Bill most fully dedicates himself to 
living out the American virtue of self-determination. He rejects easy 
answers and platitudes and grapples with the issues until he comes 
to his own conclusion about them. And while Jethro finds this an 
admirable quality in his brother, Bill's anger and loneliness also 
suggest the difficulty—and relative rarity—of truly living up to this 
ideal. 


Jethro’s mother—and his experience—has taught him to accept 
suffering as part of life. But his sense of wonder protects his soul 
from hardening under the weight of pain; even in dark and scary 
times, he can still see beauty in the colorful fall leaves. Walnut Hill 
marks the point of contact between the living Creightons and their 
dead, so readers should take note when Bill seeks out Jethro on 
Walnut Hill. Their meeting site foreshadows Bill's impending 
departure, and Jethro’s identification of the wind with the sound of 
wailing suggests that he realizes this on some intuitive level, too. 


Bill and John literalize the pre-Civil War warnings that a divided 
nation—like a divided family—would destroy itself. And because one 
can understand a country as a metaphorical family, the political 
drama of the Civil War and the familial drama between John and 
Bill parallel each other. And stories like their split did indeed play out 
among many American families in the North and South, where 
many families fought on opposing sides of the war. Ultimately, Bill 
decides that states’ rights—and the defense of an agrarian lifestyle 
against the increasingly industrialized power of the North—are the 
most important issues at stake in the war. And while the book 
celebrates Bill’s self-determination, it also conveniently avoids the 
issue of slavery and its abuses of enslaved people's denied freedom. 
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At the prospect of losing his favorite brother, Jethro openly 
weeps. Bill tells his younger brother that he must learn to 
withstand the terrible things that happen in life; crying won't fix 
anything. Jethro wipes his eyes. Bill plans to go to their cousin 
Wilse in Kentucky, and from there he'll join the Confederate 
Army. He’s finally decided that, although neither the North nor 
the South are wholly right in their motivations, he feels more 
strongly drawn to the Southern cause. Although he made his 
decision and preparations to leave days earlier, he couldn't 
bring himself to do it until his fight with John. As Bill walks 
down the hill, Jethro hides his eyes; he once overheard Ellen 
saying that if you looked at a loved one leaving on a long 
journey, you would probably never see them again. 


CHAPTER 4 


Two key victories for the Union Army occur in February 1862 
under the leadership of General Ulysses S. Grant, whose forces 
take over Fort Henry in Tennessee and Fort Donelson in 
Kentucky. As Grant's star rises, the reputation of General 
McClellan, so celebrated at the beginning of the war, falls. 
Nevertheless, Matthew Creighton fears that the war is far 
from over. The Creighton family worries about Tom and Eb, 
who they think likely to have seen action with Grant’s forces in 
Tennessee. And the story of Fort Henry—where Grant 
prevailed against his former classmate from military school, 
Confederate General Buckner—offers a painful reminder of 
the rift in their own family that Bill’s decision to join the rebels 
caused. 


One day, the Creightons’ neighbor, Ed Turner, delivers a letter 
from Tom. Only Ellen and Jethro are home at the time, and 
Jethro must read the letter to his illiterate mother. Tom and Eb 
fought at both Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, where tragedy 
befell the Union troops despite their victory. A warm turn in the 
weather led many troops, including Tom, to discard their heavy 
winter coats and blankets to lighten the load they carried. But 
then a sudden snowstorm struck; sick and previously injured 
“boys” then died of exposure. Ellen, clearly distraught over the 
letter, retreats to the pantry for a while, leaving Jethro to 
reread the paper and imagine the events it describes. 


After a while, Ellen returns. Fearing she won't be good 
company, she suggests Jethro visit Shad that evening. Jethro, 
eager to see his teacher and friend, hurries to complete his 
evening chores. While he’s in the barn, Jenny comes out with 
tears in her eyes. She's read the letter from Tom. And she’s 
frustrated that the war is taking Shad away from her before 
Matthew allows that she’s old enough to marry him. Once, 
Jethro might have teased Jenny about her feelings. But there's 
no teasing with Shad’s imminent departure looming. 
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Jethro gets one final lesson from Bill about maturity—adults don’t 
cry about things they can’t change. While this sounds harsh, it 
accords with Jethro’s experience that people simply must endure 
many of life’s unavoidable hardships. Bill has made his choice, even 
though it wasn't easy. Ultimately, he follows his conscience even if 
this means choosing a different path from most of the people 
around him. And he places his convictions above even the desire to 
stay with his family. Self-determination is a quintessentially 
American value, and the book celebrates Bill for his courage in 
following his convictions, even though they cost him dearly. 
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As Jethro follows the news of the war in the papers, he considers the 
personal character of McClellan, an early star whose reputation 
eventually fades, and Grant, who rises from near obscurity to 
prominence (and who will ultimately lead the Union forces to 
victory). Although they fight for different sides, Grant and Jethro’s 
brother Bill share a sense of conviction that sees them following 
through regardless of whether their choices are popular. Jethro 
watches—and absorbs—these lessons closely. 


Tom's letter delivers a harsh reminder of the horror war unleashes. 
Even as people in the North celebrate victories at Henry and 
Donelson, many Union soldiers died in those battles or in the 
coincidental snowstorm. Victory still comes at terrible human cost. 
Moreover, the letter highlights the youth and inexperience of the 
young soldiers, too silly to hold on to their warm gear in the 
temporary warm weather. 


Jenny and Ellen visibly show their distress over the letter with tears. 
Jethro doesn't, but just because Jethro has internalized Bill’s lesson 
about not wasting tears over unchangeable events doesn't mean he 
isn't upset or aware of the human costs of the war. And Matt’s 
ongoing refusal to allow Jenny and Shad to marry—which 
compromises their self-determination—increases Jenny's anguish. 
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Ellen and Jenny bundle Jethro against the cold with much fuss, 
then they send him down to the schoolhouse, bearing Tom’s 
letter and a loaf of fresh bread. Bitterly cold wind whips 
Jethro’s face while he walks, but he accepts the discomfort as 
part of his life; his mother’s religious instruction has taught him 
that all hardships have a purpose. Still, he’s grateful to arrive at 
Shad’s cozy and welcoming home, a one-room addition to the 
schoolhouse. Shad brings Jethro inside and tucks him into a 
chair near the fireplace to warm up. 


Shad talks to Jethro like an equal, making him feel “as proud as 
aman.’ When Shad asks after Jenny, Jethro extends his 
mother’s invitation for Shad to join the Creightons for dinner 
the next day. Shad briefly complains about Matt's “tyrannical” 
refusal to let the young couple marry; although Shad agrees 
that Jenny is young, his departure for the Union Army may very 
well deprive them of the chance to marry in the future. Unlike 
Tom and Eb, Shad doesn’t seem eager to join the war, and 
Jethro asks if he must. Shad replies that he feels a sense of 
responsibility, although he wishes the simmering tensions that 
caused the war hadn't come to a head just as he and his 
generation reached manhood. 


Jethro offers the opinion he’s heard from others that the Union 
might win soon. Shad does not share their empty optimism, 
despite the recent victories at Forts Henry and Donelson. This 
reminds Jethro to share Tom’s letter. While the teacher reads 
it, Jethro considers the young soldiers frozen beneath the 
snow at Fort Donelson and feels suddenly guilty over the 
comfort he enjoys in Shad’s warm, cozy house. Jethro asks 
Shad why everyone feels excited about recent Union victories, 
and Shad clarifies that, although they won't turn the tide of war 
alone, they were important. He sketches a map of the states 
with their main rivers and railroads and the Confederate line. 
Taking the two forts allowed the Union Army to compromise 
the Confederates’ supply routes and make an important step 
toward breaking the Confederate line. But the map also helps 
Jethro see how much fighting remains. 
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The walk to the schoolhouse offers yet another reminder of how 
harsh life can be on the prairies in the mid-19th century. Still, Jethro 
accepts this hardship as part of life and protects his heart from 
hardening by focusing on the good and beautiful things in life, like 
Shad’s warm and cozy home or the chance he has to spend time 
with his friend and teacher. 


Shad labels Matt's refusal to allow Jenny’s marriage “tyrannical” 
because it limits her ability to make her own choices about her 
life—the very self-determination that lies at the heart of the Civil 
War conflict and which animates so much of American life. Still, he 
recognizes that sometimes the greater good requires people to put 
their own desires to the side, at least temporarily, as he himself must 
do in this moment by joining the Union Army. Shad treats Jethro like 
an adult, foreshadowing the responsibilities Jethro will take on 
when the rest of the older men—Shad and John—leave the farm. But 
Shad also contributes to Jethro’s maturation by talking to him as an 
equal and thus helping him to understand the costs of the war. 
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Shad offers Jethro two other important lessons: how to think 
critically and how to think for himself rather than just repeat what 
he hears from others. Shad suggests that projections for a swift end 
to the war represent wishful thinking on the part of ill-informed, 
impatient Northerners. For those willing or able to look beyond 
individual newspaper accounts of single battles and consider the 
outlines of the entire war, Union victory seems possible but not at all 
easy. And finally, recognizing how lucky he is to sit by a warm fire 
with Shad reminds Jethro to be grateful for the blessings that life 
promises to no one. 
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At least, Jethro reminds Shad, the Union Army has General 
Grant in the west. Shad, like many others, placed early faith in 
General McClellan, but he now faces the fact that the eastern 
forces, under his leadership, don’t seem to be making much 
progress. He wonders how McClellan's choices strike the 
president. Jethro replies that “Ol Abe” has enough troubles to 
worry about, and Shad quickly rebukes him for his use of such a 
familiar name for aman who should command the boy’s 
respect. This stings Jethro, who meant no disrespect, unlike 
many others—including people in their neighborhood—who 
attack the president in the newspapers and in conversations. 
Shad, too, feels positive about Lincoln, even though the 
president’s actions and policies sometimes confuse or anger 
him. 


Jethro confesses that he'd like to meet the president, if only to 
explain about his brother Bill. Shad reminds Jethro that Bill 
acted according to his beliefs, even if his idea of “right” isn’t the 
same as Matt’s, John’s, or Shad’s. And acting on his convictions, 
even when they put him at odds with his community and family, 
took greater courage than joining up with the Union Army like 
Tom, Eb, Shad, and John; Shad wants Jethro to remember that 
no matter what anyone says about Bill. Then he declares that 
they have let themselves get too sad with all this talk. It’s time 
to eat. 


Jethro’s cheer returns as Shad impersonates classroom 
characters and they eat good, warm food. He promises Shad 
he'll remember this night for a long time. Shad, in turn, 

promises that Jethro can look forward to many nights like this 
with him and Jenny after the war. They plan to help Jethro get a 
good education—maybe even including college. To keep up on 
their studies, Shad wants Jethro and Jenny to read the 
newspapers and some books he’s leaving for them in his 
absence. 


After the meal, Shad takes down his guitar. He and Jethro sing a 
song from Ellen’s Kentucky childhood. The words are strange, 
distorted from traveling mouth to mouth through the 
generations. Jethro tells Shad that Ellen’s elders thought it 
“witch-talk.” Shad incredulously replies that witches provide a 
convenient explanation for bad occurrences. He won't deny 
that the Kentucky hill-folk have a right to their own beliefs on 
such matters, but he feels scorn for people willing to hurt or kill 
others out of suspicion and fear alone without any proof. Jethro 
nods, and the pair sit looking into the fire. Shad absent- 
mindedly strums his guitar until Jethro begins to drift off to 
sleep. Shad tucks him into bed, where Jethro inwardly 
considers the day’s events before falling asleep. 
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Not only has the war split the Creighton brothers between North 
and South, but Shad will serve in another army altogether since he 
must return to his home state of Pennsylvania to enlist. Structurally, 
this allows the novel to follow the western and eastern fronts of the 
Union effort—with John, Eb, and Tom serving under General Grant, 
and Shad serving under General McClellan. This will focus Jethro’s 
attention more closely on these generals as potential role models. 
And on the topic of role models, Shad insists on respect for 
President Lincoln, even when Jethro—or anyone else, especially 
including Union soldiers—disagrees with Lincoln’s choices; rebellion 
against authority caused this war, and Shad will not allow Jethro to 
disrespect authority himself. 


O 


Jethro’s desire to take his concerns straight to the president implies 
the degree to which he trusts Lincoln’s judgment; it also 
foreshadows actions that Jethro will take in later chapters. Still, on 
the topic of Bill, Shad reminds Jethro that it’s more important to 
follow one’s conscience than whether this conscience leads in the 
right direction or not. Crucially, he reminds Jethro that being an 
adult means standing up for your beliefs and accepting their 
consequences. Shad’s words will carry Jethro through several 
challenging moments to come when he must learn to stand up for 
what he believes in. 


0 O 


Despite the hardship and real dangers that the war presents, Shad 
refuses to lose hope for a brighter future. His picture of life after the 
war, which includes both Jenny and Jethro, gives the Jethro 
something to look forward to and quietly reminds him that he must 
not let hardship and suffering dull his soul to the beauty and love 
around him. 


The idea of religious zealots condemning others to death and 
destruction out of misunderstanding suggests the importance of 
developing nuanced understandings of issues. Shad’s disregard for 
such people suggests the shamefulness of parroting half-true (or 
downright false) beliefs without first examining the situation for 
themselves. In the next chapter, Jethro will encounter people who 
do exactly that and who will be shown to be just as ignoble as the 
Kentucky hill folk Shad disparages. 
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By the spring of 1862, the war has begun to affect the prices of 
goods like coffee. Ellen suffers terrible headaches without it, 
but she’s also appalled at the rising prices and ashamed of her 
dependency. She decides to quit cold turkey but ends up in bed, 
too ill to work while Matt and Jenny tend to her. Finally, Matt 
sends Jethro to borrow some coffee from Nancy. 


Jethro finds Nancy outside doing chores. Her two young sons 
wait for her in a darkened house; she’s too afraid to leave them 
alone with a lit lamp. She hands Jethro her whole bag of coffee. 
Then she asks if he and Jenny would come play with their 
nephews sometime to try to fill the gap their father’s absence 
creates. She wishes the war would end and things would go 
back to the way they used to be, with Bill and John close friends 
and all the brothers (and Shad) back at home. Nancy has never 
said so many words at once to Jethro. He’s surprised and 
doesn't know what to say, so he just nods at her ina way he 
hopes conveys sympathy. 


A cup of fresh black coffee quickly revives Ellen. After 
consulting with her, Matt calls Jethro and asks the boy if he 
feels capable of taking the wagon into town for coffee and 
other supplies the next day. This is aman’s job, and Jethro 
swells with pride at being asked. He assures his father that he’s 
up for the task. Matt sends the boy to bed early, since he'll have 
to be up at 4:00 a.m. to accomplish the trip. 


nthe morning, Matt and Jethro load the wagon with sacks of 
corn. Ellen shares her cup of coffee—diluted with hot 
milk—with her son, and Jenny makes him a special breakfast. 
Jethro feels proud and exhilarated as he guides the teams over 
the 15-mile journey into Newton. They pass many people hard 
at work with morning chores, but one man, Jake Roscoe, hails 
the wagon. He doesn’t know Jethro, but he does know 

atthew Creighton, and he knows that Jethro has a bunch of 
“growed-up” brothers in the war. Jethro brags about Eb, Tom, 
and John, but Jake presses him with some degree of ill-will 
about Bill, the brother who rebelled and joined the 
Confederates. 
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The novel has made it clear that Ellen has taught her children to 
persevere despite hardship as she tries to do here when the coffee 
runs out. But some hardships are too much to bear on willpower 
alone, and Ellen's family balances her strong sense of morality with 
mercy. 


By the time the war approaches its first full year, it has become clear 
that civilians, even those far from the front lines, aren’t spared the 
hardships and difficulty it creates, whether this is the absence of 
beloved husbands and fathers or the shortages of (sometimes 
necessary) luxuries like coffee. Nancy’s confessions also draw Jethro 
one step closer to adulthood, since she talks to him like an equal 
despite the fact that he's probably closer in age to her children than 
to her. 
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Earlier in the day, Nancy seemed to invite Jethro to further 
participation in adult conversations and adult affairs. Now he takes 
on more adult responsibilities on the farm. But the necessity of 
Jethro’s trip—only he and Jenny remain at home with their parents, 
and Matt must attend to the planting—also offers a reminder of 
how much the war affects home life, too. 


O O 


As in the first chapter, where a cup of coffee at the adult table 
signifies Jethro’s admittance to a greater level of responsibility and 
respect in the family, his mother shares the drink with him before he 
leaves to go into town by himself. And, lest readers think that 
Jethro’s family sends him solely because they have no other options, 
his easy conversation with Jake Roscoe shows that Jethro can 
handle himself among adults—even antagonistic ones—at just 10 
years old. 


O 
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Jake believes his grandson, who serves in the Union Army 
under General Sigel, might have been at the recent battle of 
Pea Ridge. Jethro and Jenny recently read about it in the 
newspaper, and he relates some of the details to Jake. Jake asks 
Jethro to bring him a paper from town. He thinks that if his 
grandson died in action, he'd hear about it fastest by looking for 
his name in the papers. Jethro promises to bring one. 


Soon after Roscoe fades into the distance, Jethro and the 
wagon team enter a shady forested stretch that makes the 
horses nervous. The muddy path here presents challenges that 
Jethro meets with calm maturity. Soon after the woody stretch, 
the road passes the rundown, untidy Burdow place, 
which—unlike the woods—scares Jethro. By eleven o'clock, 
however, Jethro pulls into Newton. In March, without the soft 
skies and green-leafed trees of summer, it’s an unattractive 
town. But the novelty of its bustle, stores, and delightful 
restaurant—where once he ate with Bill and Shadrach—still 
charm Jethro. 


Jethro works diligently through the list of chores his family 
assigned him. The last involves stopping at Sam Gardiner’s 
general store. Six men sit around the store’s fireplace. These 
include Ross Milton, the arthritic general editor of the county 
newspaper, and—to Jethro’s horror—Travis Burdow’s giant, 
filthy father Dave. When he approaches the group to ask 

ilton for a paper, one of the men asks his name; when he 
identifies himself as Matt Creighton’s son, Jethro, Dave 
Burdow winces slightly. A red-faced young man (later identified 
as Guy Wortman) leans into Jethro’s face and demands to 
now if the rumors that Bill has joined the Confederates and is 
“down south shootin’ our boys” are true. Jethro replies, 
truthfully if vaguely, that the family hasn't heard from Bill since 
he left. 


Guy Wortman turns to Dave Burdow, suggesting that he might 
be able to pay Matt Creighton back for keeping Travis from the 
lynch mob by talking locals out of murdering Bill, should he ever 
return. Burdow silently gathers his purchases and leaves. Ross 
Milton struggles to his feet and pointedly suggests that a few 
more shots of whiskey might give Wortman enough courage to 
pick on someone who could fight back—Burdow has no friends 
in the county, and Jethro is a child. Still, other men join in 
expressing the general low opinion about Bill joining the 
Confederates. 
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Jake's plight reminds readers of the costs of war. These are physical, 
but they are also psychological—weeks or months could pass before 
a family learns of a loved one’s death. And Roscoe’s illiteracy 
highlights the education and intelligence that sets Jethro apart from 
most of his neighbors. His knowledge and understanding of the war 
put him on equal (or superior) footing to men far older than himself. 


O O 


Although Jethro handles himself in a mature way with Jake Roscoe, 
his fear of and hatred toward the Burdows reminds readers that he’s 
still a child. It also shows that he has yet to learn his father’s lesson 
of mercy; even after several years, he stubbornly refuses to forgive 
Travis for Mary's death or to consider that the family may be better 
than their criminal reputation. 
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It turns out that Jake Roscoe’s questions about Bill foreshadowed 
the ire that county residents now direct at him and the Creightons 
generally. On the one hand, Guy Wortman appears to be on the 
“right” side as a Union supporter. But his actions show that just 
being on one side of an issue doesn’t make a person moral (or 
immoral, the book argues, since it valorizes Bill for following his 
conscience and supporting the South). At first, Jethro attempts to 
assuage the situation without inflaming tensions or having to make 
aclear statement about his own feelings. 


Guy's appeal to Dave suggests that the Creightons have fallen even 
lower in county opinions than the Burdows, whom people generally 
dislike. But this doesn’t make him friends with Dave, whom he also 
clearly disrespects. In other words, Guy utilizes Travis and Dave as 
tools to needle Jethro rather than treating them as human beings. 
He leans ona received idea—all Confederates are bad—to define the 
world in simple terms and then to elevate himself by putting others 
down, even though he’s not standing up for what he supposedly 
believes in in a meaningful way. 
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Milton replies that folks should keep their argument with Bill 
and not shun his family for his choices. But Wortman turns on 
Jethro again, demanding to know whether Matt teaches him to 
hate his “skunk” brother. Jethro tries to remain calm and replies 
that he thinks more of Bill than anyone else in the world. 
Wortman turns vicious, stepping forward to attack Jethro and 
hurling insults at the men that hold him back. Milton tightly 
contends that, despite his big talk, Wortman’s cowardice keeps 
him from joining the Union Army himself. Wortman glares at 
the crowd and declares his intent to leave. Another man joins 
him, remarking that, although he has no use for “thievin’ 
Burdows,’ at least Travis fights on the right side of the war. 


ilton turns to a cowed Jethro and apologizes for the mean 
talk. He himself disagrees with Bill's decision, but he respects 
Jethro for standing up for Bill. Milton helps Jethro carry his 
purchases out to the wagon and then has one of his employees 
feed and water the horses while he takes Jethro out to lunch at 
the restaurant. To Jethro, who expected to eat the simple cold 
lunch he carried with him to town, this is an unimaginable treat. 
ilton wants to know if Jethro can read. Jethro proudly—and 
defensively—replies that he can. Moreover, he’s read some 
political philosophy, like that of Thomas Paine. He also reads 
the newspapers. Milton reflects on the importance of good 
teachers like Shadrach Yale—he himself hated most of his—and 
offers to add his own book of English grammar to Jethro’s 
growing library. 


After the meal, Ross Milton warns Jethro that Guy 
Wortman—whom Milton believes fully capable of making 
further trouble—lives on the road between Newton and the 
Creighton place. He wants to see Jethro on the road before the 
time Wortman usually leaves the saloon. In the newspaper 
office, he gives Jethro a fresh St. Louis newspaper for Jake 
Roscoe. Then Milton sends the boy on his way. 


On the road, Jethro reflects with satisfaction on his day’s 
adventures, trying to push the ugly scene at the general store 
to the back of his mind. He knows it would worry his parents to 
hear about it; although Illinois has a long history as a free state, 
the close ties between many southern IIlinoisans with the 
Confederate states has fueled rising tempers which sometimes 
spill over into violence. Twilight has come by the time Jethro 
passes the Burdow place again; the Burdows’ dogs bark at him 
and his team while a woman silently watches him pass. The two 
miles of wooded road lie ahead, but they still hold less terror 
for Jethro than passing the Burdows'’ property. 
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Ross Milton, like Shadrach Yale, distinguishes between respecting 
Bill for following his convictions—as his American right to self- 
determination grants—and disagreeing with Bill’s conclusions. Guy 
Wortman makes no such distinction, although his moral character 
leaves much to be desired, as he demonstrates by avoiding service 
and picking fights with children. However, Jethro has heard Milton’s 
and Shad’s words, and he finds the courage in himself to stand up 
for Bill, thus taking another step on his path to maturity. 


0 © 


Milton reiterates the lesson about self-determination that readers 
have heard from Shad and Jethro; the novel valorizes Bill for 
following his conscience, even if Bill’s conscience leads him to the 
Confederate cause, which defended slavery. And the more that 
Jethro acts and talks like a mature person, the more the adults in his 
life treat him like one; Milton finds himself so impressed with 
Jethro’s defense of Bill that he takes the boy under his wing. With 
his intelligence, schooling, and knowledge of the world, he can partly 
fill the gap that Shad left when he went to war. And Milton offers yet 
another good example of maturity for Jethro to emulate. 
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Guy Wortman has shown himself to be willing to engage with 
violence, at least in the dishonorable way of attacking those weaker 
than him, if not by risking his life to stand up for the Union he 
allegedly supports. He thus provides a negative example of the kind 
of man Jethro should not grow up to be: one who lacks the courage 
of his convictions and the bravery to face danger for them. 
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Jethro’s thoughts on the ride home offer yet another reminder of the 
complicated web of alliances, kinships, and shared beliefs between 
the North and the South even during the incredibly divisive Civil 
War. Not only does this remind readers of how personal the brutal 
war becomes for almost everyone involved—at home as well as on 
the front lines—but it also pointedly claims that it’s impossible to 
reduce the issue of the war to simplistic arguments or solutions. 
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But no sooner has Jethro lost sight of the Burdow cabin than 
Dave Burdow himself materializes among the trees, standing 
beside a saddled horse. He stops Jethro and climbs up into the 
wagon with him. Jethro becomes increasingly terrified. 
Recalling Burdow’s reputation, he worries the man wants to 
steal his purchases from town. But eventually, Burdow reveals 
that, far from meaning Jethro ill, he has come to protect him 
from Guy Wortman, who passed down the road a little while 
ago. When Wortman springs from a ravine beside the road and 
whips the horses, sending them into panicked flight, big, strong, 
and experienced Burdow regains control before they can tip 
the wagon and injure or kill its passengers. Jethro only realizes 
that he’s clinging to Burdow’s arm after it’s all over. 


Dave Burdow rides with Jethro past Jake Roscoe’s place. 
Jethro hands over the promised newspaper wordlessly, still too 
shaken to speak. When Burdow stops the wagon and climbs 
down, he shows no sign of hearing Jethro’s mumbled thanks. 
Overcome with weariness, Jethro gives the horses free reign, 
trusting them to cover the final four miles of road while he 
dozes on the wagon bed, occasionally rousing and checking his 
parcels. When the lights of the cabin appear, he sobs with 
gratitude and exhaustion. 


att, Ellen, and Jenny greet Jethro with relief and excitement. 
They praise his good judgement and able handling of such a big 
responsibility as a trip to town and eagerly listen to the news of 
the day. At first, Jethro only tells them the good parts—the 
meeting with Roscoe, the lunch with Milton at the restaurant. 
When Matt and Jenny rise to prepare for sleep, he motions for 
them to sit again, and begins to tell them about his encounters 
with Guy Wortman and Dave Burdow. 


In town, Guy Wortman judged Bill Creighton, whom he did not 
know personally, based on his actions. Jethro has, like most of his 
neighbors, been judging the Burdows based on their alleged 
criminality and actions. But when Dave risks his own life to protect 
Jethro, the boy realizes that he may have misjudged the family. This 
realization contributes to the book’s claim that real life rarely 
presents people with simple, clear-cut instances of right and 
wrong—and that an important part of being an adult and a good 
citizen involves grappling with this complexity. Also, from a 
structural standpoint, Dave Burdow could scarcely have found a 
less fitting way to begin redeeming his family’s reputation, since he 
saves Jethro from dying in more or less the exact same way his son 
Travis caused Mary's death. 
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The conclusion of the journey reminds readers of Jethro’s youth and 
inexperience; his trip to town has taught him many important 
lessons about growing up, but he still has a long way to go. 


The hardships that the Civil War has brought to the Creightons 
necessitated Jethro’s trip into town in the first place. And his story 
of meeting Guy Wortman and Dave Burdow’s brave actions brings 
home yet again the reality that the war leaves no family untouched. 
Jethro’s brothers, Eb, and Shad may be on the front lines, but war 
places civilian lives at risk, too. 


CHAPTER 6 


After hearing about the animosity Jethro encountered in town, 
neither Matt nor Ellen sleeps well. In the morning, Matt looks 
pale and drawn. Over cups of coffee, he tells Ellen his plan to 
ride into town with Ed Turner to talk to Wortman’s friends. 
Ellen wants him to stop and thank Dave Burdow for protecting 
Jethro’s life. But a minute after Matt walks out the cabin door, 
Ellen hears a noise at the gate. Hurrying outside, she finds Matt 
collapsed and grasping at his heart. Jenny runs for Ed Turner, 
who helps her and Ellen get Matt into bed and sends his son for 
the nearest doctor. Matt recovers but seems to have aged at 
least 20 years. 
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It seems as if Jethro already has as much adult responsibility as he 
can handle. He survived the trip to town both physically and 
emotionally—but readers should recall that he arrived at home 
weeping with relief like the young boy that he still is. Yet, as the book 
often reminds readers, life includes plenty of hardship and suffering. 
And before Jethro can recover from the trip, his father’s heart attack 
forces him to grow up even faster. 
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In March of 1862, Jethro leaves childhood behind. His trip to 
Newtown showed him how unpredictable people can be, and 
Matt’s illness forces him to learn how to be the head of a family 
at the tender age of 10, even though Ed Turner offers as much 
advice—and help—as he can. 


One April afternoon, Ed Turner brings a fresh newspaper to 
Jethro as he ploughs the fields. Grant has suffered a disastrous 
loss at Shiloh. The papers, which praised him so recently, now 
criticize him mercilessly; as Turner observes, it’s easier to be a 
general in a newspaper office than on a battlefield. Keenly 
aware that Tom and Eb are in Grant’s army, Jethro asks about 
the casualties. More than 20,000 soldiers died, including over 
12,000 Union boys. Jethro and Turner agree not to mention 
the battle to Matt or Ellen until they hear from Tom or Eb. As 
Turner prepares to ride off, he notices how small and young 
Jethro looks next to the plow horses that Matt and his older 
sons handled the previous spring. He promises to find some 
men to help with the farm work—the Creightons still have 
friends in the county despite Wortman and his ilk. 


Together, Jenny and Jethro take on as much of the farm work 
as they can while Ellen tends to bedridden Matt. Prone to easy 
tears since his heart attack, he worries often about Tom. 
Outdoors, the warmth and blossoming of spring cheer Jenny 
and Jethro, as does the chance to talk with each other. On this 
day, they discuss the recent Battle of Shiloh and the shifting 
opinions on General Grant. When Jenny admits a preference 
for Don Carlos Buell because his name has a better ring to it, 
Jethro teases her for being a fool. She retorts that he’s “a little 
ol’ man with a boy's body” and remarks that, like Shad, he’s too 
serious. The comparison with Shad pleases Jethro. Still, the 
siblings worry about the family’s involvement in the battle, 
especially the idea of Tom and Eb on one side and Bill on the 
other. 


Jethro and Jenny grow close over the spring of 1862, despite 
one last “attack of childish fury” Jethro experiences when Shad 
sends a letter meant just for her. On the day it arrives, Matt 
feels strong enough to join the family at the table for the noon 
meal. Ed Turner’s son brings the letter to the cabin as Jenny 
and Jethro divvy up the afternoon’s work. Although Shad 
addressed the letter to Jenny, Jethro fully expects her to share 
it openly with everyone, li 
Jenny returns from reading it in the privacy of her bedroom, 


she refuses to hand it over and only reads short excerpts to her 


parents and Jethro. 
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The circumstances in his family force Jethro to take on the 
responsibility of adult work like planting and harvesting. But his 
keen mind and willingness to learn from both the positive role 
models and the challenging experiences of his life mean that he also 
matures in the process. 
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When Grant loses the Battle of Shiloh, the devastating number of 
casualties reminds Jethro—and readers—of the tremendous costs of 
war. And it's important to remember that every dead soldier 
represents the bereavement of an entire family or community 
somewhere in the North or South. Tom, Eb, and Jenny all realize 
immediately that their family may be among this group, although 
they must wait for word from Tom and Eb to find out for sure. The 
papers’ fickle opinions of Grant shift based on his success or failure 
in battle. In contrast, Grant continues to offer steady leadership 
regardless of how well the war goes, showing Jethro that constancy 
is an important component of maturity. And Jethro, despite 
stepping up to his growing responsibilities and adult understanding 
of the world, remains a boy—a boy almost too small to bear up to 
what he must handle. 


O O 


Despite the impending sense of doom the family feels as they wait 
to hear from Eb and Tom, the beauty of spring works its magic to 
keep Jenny’s and Jethro’s hearts soft. Their silly arguments and 
mutual teasing provide brief moments of normalcy in their 
decidedly abnormal adolescence. 


Although Jethro takes on adult responsibilities and shows great 
maturity in handling himself with most of the adults in his life—both 
those who like him and those who don’t—he remains a child with 
much growing up to do. The letter from Shad seems particularly 
hard to bear precisely because he and Jenny grow so close over the 
summer, and it reminds Jethro how much younger and less 
experienced he is than his sister or beloved teacher. 
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Jethro seethes with burning jealousy; letters are so rare as to 
be precious objects, and he longs to read the words of his 
beloved teacher for himself. But it seems that loneliness—or 
the soft springtime weather—has inspired Shad to pen a love 
letter meant for Jenny alone. Jethro’s anger impels him to 
John’s field, where he complains about Jenny’s “selfishness” 
while he follows the plow team. In the midafternoon, Nancy 
and her sons come to the field to bring Jethro a snack and to 
find out if the Creightons have received news from any of their 
soldiers. He testily answers that the only letter has been the 
one from Shad which Jenny refuses to share. Anyway, both 
Shad and John will still be in training, yet uninvolved in any 
serious fighting. 


ancy also read about Shiloh in the papers. She felt severe 
distress thinking about the battle and all the battles Tom, Eb, 
Bill, and John will see. Nancy muses that it must have felt like 
the end of the world at Shiloh, and she and Jethro solemnly 
consider the idea that it was for thousands of soldiers. Hearing 
about such terrible events makes Jethro feels ashamed for his 
petty anger over Shad’s letter. On that topic, Nancy has one 
more thing to say before he returns to work. A letter, she says, 
is a “close thing,’ especially between lovers. When a person 
intends their words only for you, it feels unfair to share them 
with others. Someday, when Jethro has his own sweetheart, he 
will understand. 


When Jethro returns home, Jenny's cheerful mood reignites 
his resentment. When he goes to wash in the big iron kettle by 
the kitchen door, he remembers Tom and Eb splashing him 
once. The cold water made him cry, and they teased him for 
being a baby—until Bill swooped in. Tom, feeling bad, tried to 
make it up to Jethro later. Jethro hopes fervently for a letter 
from Tom, who had always been kind to him. After dinner, 
Jethro sinks into an exhausted sleep plagued by nightmares. 


When a nightmare makes Jethro cry out in his sleep, Jenny 
runs to his room to comfort him. At first, he tries to resist her 
indness. She apologizes for the letter incident and confesses 
that she'd kept it to herself because Shad said some things 
about marriage that she didn’t want Matt to see. She offers to 
let Jethro read it, but he refuses. Jethro meant his refusal to 
hurt Jenny, and it does. But after a minute, he relents and tells 
her that he’s no longer upset after talking the incident over 
with Nancy. 
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In response to his anger, Jethro turns to the never-ending work on 
the farm—yet another sign of his increased responsibilities, since he 
must fill not just his father’s role but also his brother John’s. Still, 
once again, Nancy plays a key role in inducting Jethro into 
adulthood. First and foremost, she continues to treat Jethro as an 
equal, showing trust in his knowledge of the war and family affairs. 
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Like Ellen and other female characters, the novel allows Nancy to 
reflect more directly on the suffering and pain of the soldiers on the 
front, although her words echo the concerns of the rest of the family. 
Jethro demonstrates empathy and also his growing maturity when 
consideration of the massive scale of death at the Battle of Shiloh 
makes him reconsider his anger toward Jenny and Shad. Nancy 
continues to nurture Jethro into adulthood as she gently explains to 
him the importance of the letter to Jenny in a way that helps him 
gain understanding without talking to him like a child. 
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While Jethro understands the lesson Nancy tried to teach him, the 
path toward maturity isn’t necessarily smooth, and he continues to 
nurture his childish resentment. Still, he cannot maintain it when he 
remembers his family and friends and the risks they run at war. 
Against matters of life and death, Jethro realizes, an unshared letter 
begins to seem very small indeed. 


Jethro continues to wallow in his anger until Jenny apologizes to 
him. At this point, he realizes he’s gone too far in his anger and 
accepts responsibility for his own feelings, showing his growing 
maturity. This interaction also points to the larger context of the 
war—with so much pain and suffering to go around, it doesn’t seem 
worthwhile to permit the conflict between the remaining siblings at 
home to continue. 
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As Jenny stands to leave Jethro’s room, they hear hoofbeats on 
the road. It sounds like three horses running together. Near the 
farm, the riders slow their mounts and creep quietly up toward 
the cabin. At the gate, they start shouting about Bill and the 
family being “Copperheads,” or Confederate sympathizers. 
From the doorway, Matt dares them to show their faces, but 
the men scoff drunkenly and ride off, leaving a bundle of 
switches at the gate with a note of threatening trouble for folks 
who defend their “reb lovin sons.” Matt sinks to a chair, 
remarking that the war is a “beast with long claws,’ while Ellen 
loads the family’s gun. 


After this incident, some people turn their backs on the 
Creightons, but many others volunteer to take turns standing 
watch over the cabin at night. Nancy and her boys move in with 
the rest of the family for safety. After a month of inactivity, the 
defenders conclude that the switches represented an empty, 
drunken threat. They tell Jethro to tie the dog up near the 
cabin for protection at night, then they turn their attention 
back to the hard work of spring planting. Ed Turner installs a 
dinner bell near the door that Jethro can ring for help if 
necessary. 


Jethro isn't even very worried when the dog goes missing. But a 
few nights later, he wakes to the smell of smoke and discovers 
the barn enveloped in flames. Hay, grain, wagon, and harnesses 
burn, but the animals—in a field on the warm night—survive. As 
the fire dies out, Ed Turner tells Jethro to throw buckets of 
water around its edges. When Jethro draws the first bucket 
from the well, he smells the rank odor of coal oil. The vandals, 
as “self-appointed judges,’ have punished the Creightons by 
dirtying their well. 


CHAPTER 7 


any people in the county come to Matt Creighton’s aid that 
spring, donating money for anew harness and wagon, sharing 
their grain and hay, and helping to clean the well. Others 
volunteer to help raise a new barn as soon as they finish the 
spring planting. Jethro eventually becomes used to the sight of 
the old barn’s ashes in the yard, but he doesn’t get used to the 
fear, even after Ed Turner brings the family a new dog. And, as 
wounded soldiers return home from Shiloh, the community 
learns more about the dreadful battle. One, Dan Lawrence, 
brings news of Tom. 
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Jethro and Jenny reestablish harmony within the family just as an 
outside threat arises. It turns out that Guy Wortman’s campaign 
against the Creightons didn’t end with his frustrated attempt to 
harm Jethro. Matt calls out the vigilantes’ hypocrisy—by attacking 
secretly under cover of darkness, they avoid having to answer to 
others for their beliefs—yet they lack the courage to show their faces 
as real “men” would, or so the novel implies. 
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Although Bill made his choice to join the Confederates for himself, 


his choice has implications for his family as well. The Creightons 
accept these consequences without complaint, in part, the novel 
suggests, because they have learned to accept the hardships and 
suffering of life. But their patience also emphasizes to Jethro—and 
to readers—the importance of having courage in one’s convictions 
no matter what the consequences. 


The local vigilantes appoint themselves judge, jury, and punisher of 
Bill's desertion to the South. But while they themselves don’t fight 
for the enemy, neither do they support the Union cause in any 
meaningful way, instead taking the cowardly path of attacking a 
defenseless family anonymously, under the cover of darkness. The 
book criticizes them for their actions and their cowardice, which it 
places in stark opposition to Bill's strength of character and the 
courage he shows in following through on his convictions, even if 
they lead him to support an unjust cause. 
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Matt Creighton showed himself to be a just and merciful man when 
Travis Burdow’s actions contributed to Mary’s death, and that 
reputation draws the community back to his support when he 
becomes the victim of another set of unjust circumstances. He sets 
an example of just and responsible manhood for his sons, including 
Jethro, and the community rewards him for this. But still, the 
terrible toll the war exacts can be seen in the wounded soldiers 
returning from Shiloh. 
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Dan Lawrence's father brings him to the Creighton farm. The 
young soldier has suffered not just physical wounds but also 
deep trauma. In a quiet voice that’s not as firm as a soldier’s 
should be, he tells Matt and Ellen about Shiloh. Before the 
battle, the Union soldiers were in high spirits, enjoying the 
warm spring weather and discussing what they’d do after they 
“licked” the “Rebs.” But then, on the morning of April 6, a 
terrible commotion of cannon and screaming filled the camp: 
they were under attack. They held on through the day until 
reinforcements arrived. One minute, Tom stood next to Dan, 
celebrating their arrival, and the next he lay dead on the 
ground. 


News of Tom’s death spreads through the county quickly. 
Within a week of Dan Lawrence's return, Ross Milton prints an 
open letter in the county newspaper addressed to the 
“gentlemen” and “patriots” who attacked the Creighton 
property. It informs them of Tom's death and pointedly asks 
how their acts of vandalism measure up to Tom’s contribution 
to the Union cause. Jenny slips a cutting of this letter into the 
family Bible and turns to the family page to record the date of 
Tom's death. Looking over her shoulder, Jethro feels for the 
first time the force of the tragic summer of 1852 when, within 
seven months of his own birth, three of his older brothers fell ill 
and died in quick succession. Jenny remembers these little 
boys, although her memories grow ever dimmer with passing 
time. 


Jenny and Jethro reflect on the working of providence, like the 
miracle that spared the rest of the children the year the three 
boys died. Jethro reads the list of names. Some are strangers to 
him: twin sisters Lydia and Lucinda, who married and moved to 
Ohio, and his eldest brother, Benjamin, who left for California 
during the 1849 Gold Rush, and from whom no one has heard 
since. Jenny grows increasingly grave, and to cheer her up, 
Jethro points to the spot left blank to record her wedding date 
to Shadrach Yale. But she confesses to terrible fears now that 
news of Tom’s death has made the war irrevocably real to her. 


nthe spring of 1862, there’s little joy or laughter in the 
Creighton house—once the center of such good-natured 
teasing, squabbling, and hilarity among the siblings—the 
neighborhood, or Jasper County. Social gatherings like dances, 
cornhuskings, horseshoe competitions, and spelling bees have 
all but evaporated. In New York, according to the papers, 
society life continues to be glittering and gay. But in rural areas, 
laughter becomes a scarce commodity. 
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Dan's soft, halting voice points both to his youth—he’s far too young 
to have suffered through what he has—and the trauma of battle. 
This holds especially true for the most brutal battles of the Civil 
War, including Shiloh, where casualties numbered in the tens of 
thousands. The Union soldiers approaching the battle have the 
same cavalier attitude as the North in general before the start of the 
war. But Shiloh conveys the same message that has reverberated 
through the first year of the war: war is terrible, traumatic, and 
dangerous, and victory can never be guaranteed. 


Tom’s sacrifice stands in stark contrast to the actions of the 
vigilantes, who risk neither bodily harm nor death for what Milton 
so disdainfully labels their “patriotic” actions—Milton’s disdain 
suggests, of course, that their actions lie far from patriotism indeed. 
On the farm, however, news of Tom’s death provides another 
reminder of the hardship, suffering, and fragility of life. Jethro can’t 
remember the three brothers who died of polio, but his lifetime 
experience with death—first Mary’s and now Tom’s—gives him 
insight into the size of that tragedy. And it puts the final nail in his 
immature hope that, while strangers might die, his own family 
would be spared the ultimate cost of war. 
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Jenny’s mood threatens to be ruled entirely by her awareness of 
death and suffering, so Jethro tries to remind her of the joys and 
beauty in life—like love, and her someday-marriage to Shad. But 
they both now understand the tenuousness of life, especially in 
times of war. 


Slowly the harsh realities of the war—which spares few if any 
families—sink in across the country. Urban life seems far less 
unsettled by the war, at least according to the papers, providing 
proof of Bill’s assertions (and Wilse’s) that Northern politicians and 
activists have lost touch with the lives of people in the rural areas. 
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But late in the summer, Guy Wortman gets his comeuppance in 
an incident that appeals to the rural county's senses of humor 
and justice. Sam Gardiner makes his anger over the attacks 
against the Creightons plain. Knowing this puts him at risk for 
similar treatment, he stands guard over his store every night. 
Eventually, tired of waiting for the attack, he decides to draw it 
out. He tells everyone he plans a trip to St. Louis, makes a big 
show of leaving, and, with the help of an accomplice, sneaks 
back into town at night. He lies hidden in the loft above his 
darkened store for three days. On the third night, vandals lead 
by Wortman break in, whereupon Gardiner unloads a barrelful 
of buckshot into Wortman’s rear end. 


The story of Wortman’s humiliation spreads around the county, 
thanks to the scathing report Ross Milton publishes in the 
paper. Wortman loses credibility even among his friends, and 
many people who formerly praised his actions come to their 
senses. 


Asimilarly ridiculous story plays out on the war’s front lines in 
the summer of 1862. After the catastrophe of Shiloh, General 
Halleck relieved General Grant of his leadership and took 
command of the Union troops himself. His comeuppance comes 
when he occupies the city of Corinth, where 20,000 
Confederate troops had regrouped. His overly cautious, 
painfully slow approach allowed ample time for the 
Confederate forces to flee, leaving behind dummy campfires, 
cannon, and soldiers along with a few drummer boys to sell the 
illusion. Halleck occupied Corinth, but the unnoticed 
Confederate retreat denied him any glory. 


These events trouble Jethro, who respects education and men 
in high places. Yet military experts like McClellan and Halleck 
botch important campaigns, reports of heavy drinking tarnish 
Grant’s reputation, and the jockeying for position and authority 
among the Union generals plays out in the papers for all to see. 
The North lacks a unifying leader to match up to the 
Confederates’ General Robert E. Lee. If the North stands for 
the righteous cause, Jethro wonders, why does the South get 
better generals? And, although Jethro doesn’t know it, both 
men in high places and lowly foot-soldiers ask the same 
questions as the war marches on toward the terrible battles yet 
to come. 
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The embarrassing way that Sam Gardiner pays Guy Wortman back 
for his vigilante vandalism suggests the degree to which the book 
finds Wortman’s attitude distasteful. Because the book argues for 
the importance of following one’s convictions and for the 
importance of considering the nuances of issues from all sides, it has 
no respect for Wortman or those like him who lack courage and 
conviction and who attack the weak and helpless. 


The book doesn't just express distaste for those like Wortman, who 
act out of ignorance and prejudice, but also those who hold 
prejudicial and uninformed beliefs and cannot respect others’ rights. 


Jethro’s interpretation of the stories about Halleck at Corinth offers 
another reminder that true glory belongs to those who act out of 
their convictions rather than those who try to please others. 
Because he seems to pay more attention to how others will perceive 
his actions than the needs of the military campaign at hand, Halleck 
overcorrects for the perceived flaws in Grant’s decisions at Shiloh. 
His excessive caution allows the Confederates to make a fool of him. 
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Jethro learns an important lesson about maturity here: the actions 
make the man (or the adult), much more so than his (or their) 
education or position. In this light, the Confederate General Lee 
seems a much better example of manhood (or at least military 
leadership) than the Northern generals, because of his focus, 
disciplined and lack of vices like alcoholism, arrogance, or pride. 
Jethro also learns that that the relationship between a righteous 
cause and upstanding men isn't a foregone conclusion. If good men 
can fight to defend bad ideas and bad men can fight to defend good 
ones, it becomes ever more important to be responsible for learning 
enough to make one’s own decisions (as Jethro is doing) and to 
guide one’s actions by self-determined conscience rather than just 
following the opinions of the crowd. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Although the spring of 1862 caused the Creighton family a lot 
of worry and grief, Jethro understands from the papers how its 
battles helped the Union Army toward breaking the 
Confederate line at the Mississippi River. But the fall brings a 
shift; Confederate forces regain ground in Tennessee as the 
Union Army seems ever more “disorganized and hopeless.’ 


Despite the war, life on the farm goes on much as usual. In 
September, dozens of men descend on the farm to raise a new 
barn. Ross Milton comes, too; although he is far too disabled to 
actually help, be brings a load of logs from none other than 
Dave Burdow. Burdow’s reputation in the neighborhood has 
improved since he saved Jethro’s life. At midday, the men 
devour a feast that Ellen, Nancy, and Jenny prepared. And for 
the hour that the meal lasts, it seems almost as if there is no 
war. 


But in the afternoon, Jethro overhears conversations about the 
battle at Antietam. President Lincoln gave General McClellan 
another chance to prove himself there, but he failed. According 
to the gossiping barn-raisers, McClellan cares more about 
bragging than winning. Some of the men suspect that 

cClellan—and even President Lincoln—doesn't actually want 
to win. One of the adults ruffles Jethro’s hair and tells him to be 
glad he doesn't have to deal with these adult troubles. Jethro, 
nowing his place, doesn’t dare to contradict the man, although 
he resents being treated as an ignorant child when he is 
anything but one. 
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The longer the war goes on, the more Jethro realizes how accurate 
the prediction of his elder—mother, father, Shad—were: far from 
being an easy romp for Union soldiers, it proves to be long, brutal, 
and uncertain. 


The shift in community perceptions of Dave Burdow confirms the 
lessons Jethro receives from elsewhere that a man’s actions 
demonstrate his character. And Milton’s presence despite his 
debilitating arthritis offers a potent reminder of the beauty of 
camaraderie and support in a life defined by hardship and suffering. 
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The Creightons’ gossipy neighbors confirm the book's claim that 
character shows itself in actions. The gossipy neighbors also 
reiterate the book’s thesis that self-determination and the courage 
to follow one’s convictions are among the most important aspects of 
a person’s character. McClellan fails because he cares more about 
what people think of him than about what his actions actually imply 
about his character; Lincoln seems to be failing to follow through on 
the North’s main aim of emancipating enslaved people. And while 
Jethro’s life circumstances force him into the role of an adult, not 
everyone yet respects him enough to see that he understands the 
movements of the far-off war as well as they do (if not better) and 
that the war doesn't care about people's age—it affects everyone. 
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Finally, the family receives a letter from Shad, who saw his first 
action at Antietam under the leadership of General McClellan. 
This letter contains no youthful love-talk. Shad describes how 
the soldiers treat the dashing McClellan with an almost 
religious devotion. They dislike it when newer recruits fail to 
share their hero worship. Shad has a guarded opinion of 
cClellan, whom he believes to be personally brave and 
generally devoted to the cause. But he fears that the general 
considers his reputation before the best interests of the Union 
cause when he makes battlefield decisions. In the fall of 1862, 
Jethro thinks Antietam a costly victory for the Union Army; 
only in later years would he understand the degree to which it 
was marred by Union failures. 


If Antietam was horrific, the Battle of Fredericksburg causes 
even more despair throughout the North. The commanding 
Union general sacrifices wave after wave of men to reach 
Confederate troops entrenched atop the surrounding hills. 
Jethro and Jenny wait anxiously until a letter finally arrives 
from Shad. In it, Shad bitterly expresses his wish that the 
congressmen and their ladies who treated the war’s first battle 
Bull Run) as a day’s entertainment had been there to see 
thousands of soldiers “falling like toy soldiers,’ mown down by 
Confederate fire. The men who commanded these “simple 
soldiers” are, in Shad’s opinion, little more than common 
murderers. 


Early in 1863, John sends a letter home after the Battle of 
Stones River in Tennessee. Although technically a Union 
victory, it cost 13,000 lives. John wearily writes Nancy that “the 
sufferin and scenes of deth was sech as to make a mans hart 
hate war.’ The cost of battles like Fredericksburg and Stones 
River make soldiers and citizens at home alike begin to fear that 
the great nation gloriously birthed during the Revolutionary 
War must dissolve into two weak countries. And deserters 
begin to return home by the thousands. 
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If Jethro retained any lingering faith in McClellan’s character, 
Shad’s letter dispels it. McClellan's actions arise form a desire to be 
liked rather than consideration for victory or personal conviction. In 
this way, his character contrasts with Bill’s, since Bill followed his 
conscience despite the contempt it brought on him and his family. 
Shad also shows himself to be a man of his own mind and 
convictions; he doesn't blindly follow along with the crowd of 
soldiers in their admiration of McClellan, but instead he considers 
the situation carefully for himself before drawing his own 
conclusions. Finally, while the book glosses over the details of the 
Battle of Antietam, it’s notable that Shad’s letter occurs in its 
context—not only was it the bloodiest single day of American 
history, but it was the first major battle of the war to be fought on 
Union soil; thus McClellan's failure there not only suggests his 
personal failures but maps metaphorically onto the initial 
underlying initial of Union leaders and supporters who didn’t expect 
meaningful resistance from the Southern states. 
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Continuing the theme of the horrors of war, Shad’s next letter 
describes an even more brutal battle and its senseless waste of life. 
He bitterly suggests that the people who support the war from 
afar—like the civilians who truly did drive out with picnics to watch 
the opening battles in April 1861—should pay more attention to 
the horrors and trauma endured by the men and boys who fight on 
behalf of the Northern cause. And Shad's loss of respect for his 
leaders reminds Jethro that actions—not position, clout, education, 
or anything else—prove a person's character. 
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John spoke more loudly on behalf of the Union cause at the 
beginning of the book, suggesting that he was more eager to join the 
army than Shadrach, yet both men arrive at the conclusion that war 
is hell on earth, a dirty and horrible business, even when the cause is 
righteous. And as the war drags on, the South proves to be far more 
committed to its cause than many in the North expected, clearly 
making the war a primal battle for the survival of American and the 
values it stands for. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Jasper County begins to fill up with deserters, dozens of 
hundreds of whom hole up at the Point Prospect campground. 
These men are armed and desperate. At first, they just steal 
livestock and produce from local farms, but by March their 
presence leads to violence. 


In the spring of 1863, the Union Army begins to draft able- 
bodied men between the ages of 20 and 45. Some men avoid 
the draft by hiring substitutes for the going rate of $300. And 
while some do this for the good of their families, for instance 
widowers with children to care for, others do it for less noble 
reasons. Local landowner Hig Phillips hired a substitute 
because—according to gossip—he believes that fools should do 
the fighting while “men of intelligence and property” should 


enjoy long and easy lives. Although no one respects him for this, 


he doesn’t much care—at least until a band of his so-called fools 
descend on his house in the dark of night and murder him in 
cold blood. 


While no one respected Hig Phillips, his lawless murder 
terrifies people around the county. Nancy moves in semi- 
permanently with the rest of the Creightons. Ellen no longer 
allows Jenny to ride into town for the mail alone; no one sleeps 
easily at night. One night shortly before Hig’s murder, a wagon 
pulled up to the Creighton farm. Three men with upstate 
accents jumped down and asked for Matt; Jethro invited them 
inside. These men are Federal Registrars charged with hunting 
down deserters, and they're looking for Eb. They have reason 
to believe that he’s deserted and has been making his way 
home, and they remind Matt of the harsh punishment for 
harboring a deserter. Jenny jumps up in righteous anger and 
offers to escort the men though the house and the farm 
immediately so they can see for themselves that Eb isn’t there. 


Jenny leads the federal agents through the cabin, then she 
hands them the key to the smokehouse. She acidly suggests 
that if they want to find deserters, they may as well go to Point 
Prospect. When they look uncomfortable, she accuses them of 
bullying “a sick old man and scared womenfolk” rather than 
risking their lives to round up the deserters everyone knows 
stay at the campground. Sending Jenny back inside, the agents 
ask Jethro to fetch them a lantern. On their way to the 
smokehouse, they make mildly lewd comments about Jenny 
and mock Jethro’s “southern Illinois drawl” and “backwoods 
diction.’ Jethro seethes with anger but controls himself as the 
men finish their search and charge him with notifying the 
Chicago office should Eb turn up. 
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The existence of Union Army deserters suggests the steep cost of 
war, even for those who believe in the cause for which they fight. But 
it also offers a reminder that one must follow one’s own convictions, 
because that's the only thing that will see a person through when 
the going gets tough. 
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The draft-dodgers and deserters together suggest the North’s poor 
prospects at the moment, thus reminding readers—and those, like 
Jethro, who eagerly anticipated the glories of war in the spring of 
1861—that war carries steep costs. And while in general the novel 
celebrates the freedom to choose one’s own path—like Bill's choice 
to join the Confederates—it spares no pity for those like Hig Phillips 
or Guy Wortman whose selfishness and cowardice animate their 
actions. While self-determination is important, this episode 
suggests, the common good and common necessity sometimes 
impose limits on that freedom. 
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Although neighbors—like the novel itself—feel no respect for Hig 
Phillips, they generally allow his right to make his own choice, even if 
it’s a bad one. The novel doesn’t condone the actions of the 
deserters who murder him in cold blood, although battlefield 
accounts sent home by Tom, John, and Shad make it easy to 
understand how trauma and hardship could drive men to that 
point. Still, the Creightons can hardly imagine that any of their own 
would compromise their own integrity by abandoning his values or 
his fellows. Deserters could be punished by execution. Usually, 
however, Union deserters ended up in labor camps or prisons—given 
the overall cost of lives in the war, adding excess deaths would have 
compounded the misery and hardship of the population at large. 
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The federal officers fall afoul of Jenny’s sense of right and wrong 
when they make it clear that they’re interested in rounding up 
deserters only while it remains easy and safe for them to do so. 
Confronting the problematic mass of deserters at the camp would 
risk their own lives, which they appear unwilling to do, even though 
they profess values like honor and commitment. Their sexualized 
comments about Jenny and teasing of a boy whom they believe to 
be uneducated further suggests a shallowness of character and 
value systems that stands in stark contrast to the conscientious 
Creightons, especially Jethro and Bill. 
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Spring comes early in 1863, and the first days of March find 
Jethro breaking John’s fields. Ellen worries about him, but he's 
learned to handle a gun and never goes far from the house 
without it. One morning as he ploughs the field, he gradually 
becomes aware that every time he approaches the dense 
woods on one side, he hears a wild turkey call. After a while, he 
tethers the horses, picks up the rifle, and ventures into the 
woods. There, he finds Eb, so wasted and filthy that Jethro 
doesn't recognize him at first. But Jethro is so happy that he 
forgets about the federal agents and ignores the obvious signs 
that Eb has, in fact, deserted. 


Eb refuses to shake Jethro’s outstretched hand, and he sourly 
remarks that Matt and Ellen would be scared and ashamed to 
see him now. Jethro stares silently as Eb bitterly describes the 
suffering he experienced in the Union Army—including the loss 
of his cousin and best friend, Tom, at Shiloh—and how it drove 
him to homesick distraction. Exhausted, Eb sinks to the ground. 
He visited the Point Prospect camp, he tells Jethro, but didn’t 
stay long—both because he’s sick to death of soldiers and 
because it’s a wild, dangerous group of men there. He just 
wanted to smell the fresh Illinois air, visit his beloved home, and 
find out news about John, Shad, and Bill. Jethro shares what 
little he knows about John and Shad, but no one has heard from 
Bill since he left. 


Eb tells Jethro he’s been surviving on what he can hunt or steal. 
Jethro runs back to the fencerow where he left his lunch of 
cornbread and beef and a jug of water. As his cousin scarfs 
down the food, Jethro warns him about the agents who visited 
the farm. Eb knows that he’s out of options. His battlefield 
chances of survival may have been slight, but deserting denies 
him any chance to return to his old life. He bitterly wishes he 
could just slink back to his old unit, sick and weak as he is. 
Jethro offers to bring him quilts and food while he hides out in 
the woods and they figure out what to do. Eb observes how 
much Jethro has grown up and moans that no one—not even 
President Lincoln—can help him now. Then he sends his little 
cousin back to work. 
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It seems that Jethro faces danger with greater bravery and 
equanimity than the adult federal agents who harassed the family 
about Eb; despite the threats the agents made to his and his family’s 
safety over the past year (at the instigation of Guy Wortman), 
Jethro continues to work alone in the fields. This also points to the 
necessity of his hard work on the farm due to the ongoing sacrifices 
the war demands from everyone, especially families with most of 
their men in service. 


In Eb’s case, deserting represents a failure to follow through on his 
initial choice to serve—he hasn't had the courage to follow his 
convictions wherever they lead. Eb contrasts his momentary lapse 
with the undifferentiated mob of deserters at the camp when he 
expresses a guilt that he implies they do not share. In this way, he 
denies their humanity, and the book seems to agree with him, 
although presumably many of those men have similar stories to 
Eb’s. But in the context of Jethro’s coming-of-age narrative, the 
stories of such strangers matter little except to clarify the book’s 
vision of responsibility. 
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If adulthood means accepting responsibility for one's actions, Eb 
provides another example of what this looks like to Jethro. Some 
choices, like deserting the Army, will be with a person until the end 

of his life. Bill’s choice carried a similar finality, but because it took 
him away from the family, it can only lead Jethro through memory 
now. Eb, however, remains close at hand. Moreover, the fact that the 
much older Eb now relies on his little cousin Jethro shows how 
much Jethro has matured already. 
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Back at work behind the plough, Jethro wrestles with the 
decision he faces. He feels torn between a sense that deserters 
betray men like Tom who gave their lives in battle. But he also 
can't imagine bearing the responsibility of Eb’s death, nor can 
he sit down to a hearty meal knowing that his cousin is slowly 
starving in the woods. He realizes that, while it’s easy to judge 
Eb’s choice, he doesn’t know what he would do in similar 
circumstances. And while he wishes Eb would just leave and 
absolve him of making a choice, he knows he must make a 
choice. How will he feel, he asks himself, if John or Shad die in 
action while he helps Eb the deserter hide from his 
responsibility in the woods? He bitterly reflects how, no matter 
what the men at the barn-raising want to believe, he does have 
adult worries. 


Jenny notices Jethro’s distraction after dinner that night. It’s 
hard to deceive or divert his strong-willed, relentless sister. He 
finally feigns an upset stomach, causing Jenny to accuse him of 
smoking on the sly. When he refuses to respond to her 
allegation, she believes she’s uncovered the truth. Later, in his 
room, Jethro lies in his bed, unable to sleep. He wishes he could 
ask someone for advice, but he knows he can’t involve Matt or 
Ed Turner, nor can he make a trip into town to talk to Ross 

ilton. Then he remembers Eb’s words, that not even 
President Lincoln could help him. Jethro feels Eb must be 
wrong; the careful, judicious president considers problems 
from all sides and isn’t quick to judgment. Maybe he can help. 
Jethro creeps from bed, lights a candle, and, consulting Ross 
ilton’s grammar book, begins to write a letter. 


nthe morning, Jethro gathers some food to take to Eb, as well 
as akettle and a few lumps of sugar to brew him hot sassafras 
tea—Ellen’s coffee is too precious to risk his taking any. Eb 
looks alittle better after a warm night’s sleep covered by the 
quilts Jethro took from Nancy's cabin. Jethro asks if Eb would 
truly go back to his unit if he could, and Eb replies that he would 
jump at that chance for his life—if it were remotely possible. 
Jethro determines to send his letter to President Lincoln and 
invents an errand in Hidalgo to post it the following day. Matt 
doesn't question Jethro because anyone doing a man’s work 
deserves the respect due to a full-grown man. 
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Eb’s desertion forces Jethro to confront questions of morality and 
conscience that were previously theoretical to him. It’s clear that Eb 
has suffered in the war—not only did he lose his cousin and best 
friend, but he’s also suffered battlefield trauma, disease, and 
starvation. These circumstances don't excuse his desertion, but they 
do make it more understandable. On the other hand, from following 
the war closely in the papers, Jethro has a good understanding of 
the stakes, and he realizes that Eb’s decision not only endangers 
other men in his unit but—if enough people follow the same 
path—the chances of Union victory and the future of the United 
States as well. Early in the novel, he disagreed with his father’s 
choice to plead for Travis Burdow’s life—to choose mercy over 
justice. But now that he’s older and wiser, Jethro begins to see that 
even justice isn’t simple. It’s not right for Eb to desert. But it’s also 
not right for Union generals to waste their soldiers’ lives as they did 
at Antietam, Fredericksburg, and elsewhere. Justice, it turns out, is 
hardly as unequivocal as Jethro thought. And now that it’s one of 
his own family members whose life is on the line, Jethro feels the 
pull of mercy much more strongly. 
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Up to this point in the story, Jenny and Jethro have grown ever 
closer, not further apart. Pushing his sister out of his deliberations 
about Eb signifies Jethro’s growing maturity and independence. It 
also aligns him with Bill, who deliberated about his choice to join the 
Confederates without confiding in anyone; in this way, the book 
suggests that true adults figure out their own problems by 
themselves. But Jethro isn't entirely on his own in his decision; he 
has various role models to call on as he tries to figure out what to 
do. And the invocation of the president—whose temperament so 
closely mirrors Matt Creighton’s—comes naturally to Jethro since 
the question involves balancing mercy and justice. 
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Eb rewards Jethro’s confidence by making himself a person worthy 
of helping—he’s not just some deserter who grew tired of war or 
soured on Northern ideals. His desertion represents a momentary 
inability to follow through on his commitments and at the most 
basic level, he remains a decent and honorable person who wants to 
do the right thing by his ideals, country, and comrades. And 

although he wishes to undo his fateful choice, he shows a 
willingness to accept the consequences of his actions. 
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Jethro feels a great deal of anxiety during the wait for a reply. 
During this time, Jenny mourns the distance his secret has 
created between them, and Eb keeps promising (but failing) to 
leave before Jethro or anyone else gets in trouble. Then, finally, 
Ed Turner comes over one day at noon with the mail. Jenny 
hopes for news from Shad and Nancy from John, but Ed only 
has a “purty important” piece of mail with a Washington return 
address for Jethro. Jethro instantly regrets his meddling and 
wishes to stay a “sheltered young boy” taking orders instead of 
having to think for himself. Nearly fainting from the tension, he 
opens the letter and reads it slowly. Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he reads it aloud to his family. 


Jethro’s letter made it to President Lincoln personally, since his 
staff know how he cares about boys Jethro’s age and the 
concerns of his home state of Illinois. The president writes that 
he had already been turning over the difficult situation of 
Union deserters, which involves the competing imperatives of 
“military regulations,’ “moral responsibility,’ and “ordinary 
human compassion” before receiving Jethro’s letter. And, 
although he knows he will face criticism for it, the president has 
chosen the path of mercy. He plans to offer amnesty for all 
Union deserters, including Eb, who turn themselves in for 
reenlistment by the first of April 1863. 


CHAPTER 10 


The papers carry news of another disastrous defeat in May 
1863. In Chancellorsville, Confederate General Robert E. Lee’s 
superior military leadership wins the battle even though the 
Union forces vastly outnumber the Confederate forces. The 
hard-drinking, hard-fighting Union General at Chancellorsville, 
Joseph Hooker, represents the kind of leadership the North 
wants after the disastrous mistakes of McClellan and others 
throughout the winter—at least according to the newspapers. 
Yet Hooker “fold[s] helplessly” in the battle, after which 17,000 
Union soldiers are either dead or prisoners of war. Fear for 
Shadrach’s life and safety haunts Jethro and Jenny until a letter 
finally arrives in late June. 
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Jethro maintains his distance from Jenny while he waits for a reply 
from Washington, D.C.: he has learned the lesson of his brothers 
and others that being an adult means making your own choices and 
accepting the consequences of them. Admitting anyone into his 
decision-making process would undermine this important step of 
his maturation process. This doesn’t mean that he doesn’t have 
doubts, and the instant he realizes that he’s about to face this hard 
truth, he wishes he were still a little boy instead of a maturing man. 
But he faces his fears and owns up to his choices, and in this 
moment, he crosses the threshold into true maturity. 
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The fact that as great a man as Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States, finds himself mulling over the same thorny issue as 
little Jethro Creighton of Illinois suggests how much Jethro has 
grown up over the course of the novel. It also indicates his 
intellectual promise, since he already understands much about the 
complicated and messy world and has already figured out how to 
find strength in the ideas of self-determination and responsibility. 
President Lincoln embodies the spirit of adulthood the book wishes 
to promote, one that is deliberative and careful and that balanced 
justice with mercy to create a better world. 
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The necessity of developing a strong character remains important to 
Jethro as he watches yet another Union hero fall in the estimation 
of the world. But Jethro has already demonstrated his capacity to 
let justice and mercy guide him and to make his own way in the 
world, so in many ways he seems more mature than the adults 
conducting the war. Again, General Lee’s discipline and leadership 
contrast sharply with the ranks of unruly and self-focused Union 
generals. And, as always, poor leadership decisions have harsher 
consequences for lowly soldiers, leaving Jethro and Jenny in agony 
until they hear that Shad lives. 
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Shad’s letter reflects his amazement at surviving Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, and he sternly warns 
Jenny that she must not count on their luck continuing. Many a 
sweet girl's heart has been broken amid the “massive waste of 
life” in these three battles. John sends a somewhat more 
cheerful letter, and Eb—somewhere near Vicksburg— writes to 
tell the family of his gratitude for being able to rejoin his unit, 
despite the hard work of soldiering and the prevalence of 
malaria among the ranks. Eb contends that the Confederate 
forces in Vicksburg are “beginning to sweat,’ but the 
newspapers don't share his optimism—their opinion of General 
Grant has remained low since the previous spring. 


The Union forces still lack the leadership of a general like the 
Confederacy’s Robert E. Lee, who seems to be preparing to 
attack Washington, D.C. itself. Worried Northerners start to 
wonder whether they can win against him. Then comes the 
Battle of Gettysburg in Pennsylvania. As the dust from that 
roaring clash settles, it becomes clear that the Union forces 
have achieved another key, if imperfect, victory. Despite—or 
perhaps because of—the immense loss of life on both sides, the 
Union Army allows the Confederates to retreat and fails to 
take advantage of the opportunity to deal a decisive blow. 
Then, within days of Gettysburg, Grant’s forces take Vicksburg. 
People with short memories turn to praising Grant almost as 
much as they recently disparaged him. 


Shadrach’s luck runs out at Gettysburg; after the battle his 
Aunt Victoria sends word to Matt via letter that he was 
wounded there. He has arrived at a hospital in Washington, but 
his wounds have become gangrenous, and she fears he will die 
soon. She offers Jenny a place to stay, should Matt allow her to 
make the long trip out East. Ross Milton, visiting on the same 
day Aunt Victoria's letter arrives, encourages Matt to let Jenny 
go and volunteers to accompany her himself, despite the pain 
such a long trip will cause him. Even if Shad has just one chance 
ina hundred of surviving, Matt decides to send Jenny to him, in 
part to make up for his refusal to allow their marriage before. 


Ross Milton and Jenny set off early the next morning. Jethro 
can't bring himself to work after their departure and finds 
himself at the schoolhouse, surveying the mess that the terrible 
teacher who replaced Shad has left there He considers trying 
to clean it up for Shad’s return, then he shakes his head and 
reminds himself how unlikely Shad is to recover. 
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Thus far, Shad has been lucky to survive so many battles unscathed, 
and his letter both suggests a fear that this luck will come to an end 
and reminds his friends—and readers—of the harsh reality of chaos 
and death in war. And the fate of Eb, who counts his lucky stars to 
have been granted amnesty for desertion despite the difficult and 
uncomfortable work of soldiering, further shows how the reality of 
war lies so far from the glorious ideal people in the North imagined 
in the summer of 1861. 


Although Jethro disagrees ideologically with General Lee and the 
Confederacy he fights to protect, he respects the man’s character. 
Through this the book continues to make a case for the importance 
of judging people based on their actions. But like his friend and 
mentor, Shad, Jethro has a growing admiration for Ulysses S. Grant, 
which reminds readers that a person need not be perfect to be 
honorable and good. Grant's personal failures (like drinking) and 
military defeats matter less in the long run than the 
embarrassments that other generals, like Halleck, suffered, because 
the book portrays Grant as a man truly and wholly devoted to the 
Northern cause—and thus a worthy example for young Jethro. 


© 


Shadrach'’s near-fatal wound at Gettysburg reminds readers of the 
horrific true nature of war—and it reflects historical fact, since 
nearly as many soldiers died of infected battle wounds as died in 
battle itself. Early in the novel, Matt imposed his will on his daughter 
to prevent her marriage to Shad because of her young age; he now 
regrets overstepping her liberty in that way and makes amends by 
sending her to Washington. 


6 O 


When Jethro visits the schoolhouse, his journey reminds readers 
that the war leaves practically no one and nothing untouched. The 
cozy cabin that once alleviated the hardship of cold and lonely 
winter nights remains empty—and Jethro faces the real possibility 
that it will stay so forever. Hardship and suffering lie close at hand, 
especially in times of war. 
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iraculously, over the course of the summer, letters from 
ilton and Jenny keep the family apprised of Shad’s slow 
recovery. And, by mail, Matt finally consents to Shad and 
Jenny’s marriage. As the new Mrs. Shadrach Yale, Jenny finds 
herself happy and busy in Washington, caring not just for her 
new husband but other soldiers recuperating in the hospital 
alongside him. Jethro treasures her letters and the 
overwhelming sense of relief he feels with the knowledge that 
Shad will survive. He writes Jenny a letter, using Ross Milton’s 
grammar book to check his spelling, telling her how much he 
misses her company and congratulating her on her marriage. 


CHAPTER 11 


Nearly six months go by before Nancy receives another letter 
from John. In the weeks of silence, she and Jethro try valiantly 
to understand the confusing newspaper reports of the chaotic 
Battle of Chickamauga Creek, where the Confederate forces 
deal a terrible but incomplete defeat to the Union Army in 
September 1863. Although three of the Union generals lost 
control of their troops in the confusing, mountainous terrain, 
John’s wing of the Union forces holds firm under the rock 
steady leadership of General George Thomas. And while he 
feels deep shame over the Union loss, he also takes pride in his 
and his comrades’ brave action. 


After repulsing most of the Union forces, Confederate snipers 
pin down the remaining men and prevent food or supplies from 
reaching them. John describes eating the company’s horses 
and mules to stave off starvation, but they hang on until 
reinforcements arrive, including Grant’s army. At first, John and 
his comrades resent the arrival of these fresh men, although 
the success of the battle hinges on their presence. John 
describes how the generals assign his unit, despite the valor 
they showed in holding out under Confederate siege, the 
easiest point of attack. But when the charge came, their 
ferocious attack broke straight through the Confederate line. 


Jethro copies the letter and forwards the original to Shad and 
Jenny in Washington. He describes the battle to John’s sons, 
and John writes to Nancy how much it comforts him to know 
that the “one brother [he’s] got left” watches over his boys. 
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With Jenny’s marriage and semi-permanent move to Washington, 
Jethro’s journey to adulthood has nearly ended, even though he’s 
still just 12 years old. He’s now the only Creighton child left at 
home, and he faces the prospect of maintaining the farm and 
supporting his parents independently the following spring. 
Nevertheless, he takes on this new phase of life with equanimity, 
writing a letter to his sister as one adult to another. 


O 


Confederate forces didn’t just win the Battle of Chickamauga—they 
did so despite being vastly outnumbered by Union troops. This 
defeat deals another blow to the North’s hope for an end to the war. 
It also reminds readers of the costs the war exacted as it dragged 
late into its third year. And John’s pride as his unit was under fire 
reminds Jethro of a key component of maturity—courage in the face 
of danger. And, like all other acts of courage that soldiers 
demonstrate throughout the book, it contrasts directly with the 
cowardly actions of men like Guy Wortman who cover up their fear 
with hatred and harsh words for others. 


O O 


John’s letter doesn't fully clarify the timeline of events; after the 
Battle of Chickamauga—fought on September 19 and 20—defeated 
Union forces retreated to Chattanooga, Tennessee to take shelter in 
its strong defensive position. Confederate forces pinned them there 
and cut off their supply lines, besieging the men for weeks. The 
attack John describes took place on November 25 after two months 
of siege. His letter thus reminds readers yet again of the terrifying 
reality of war—and of the bravery that animates men (and adults in 
general) of conviction. 


O O 


The longer his brothers are away, the more responsibilities Jethro 
takes on at the homestead. Becoming a kind of surrogate father- 
figure to his young nephews further indicates the degree to which 
he's grown up and matured over the course of the war. 


O 
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In November 1863, the newspapers all carry the transcript of 
President Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, although opinions 
divide over its value. When Jethro reads it to Ellen, she 
declares that it has the ring of scripture. It seems like the end of 
the war may be in sight, but this just makes Northerners 
angrier at the Confederate states. President Lincoln offers 
amnesty for former Confederate soldiers and charts a path for 
Confederate states to rejoin the Union. This makes him 
unpopular in the South and the North, where increasingly 
vindictive mobs call for “wholesale execution of rebels.’ 


Over the winter of 1863-4, the Union forces seem to stabilize 
with the promotion of General Ulysses S. Grant, although 
losses continue to mount. Shadrach slowly recovers his health, 
and since Jenny stays with him in Washington, his letters now 
come addressed to Jethro. In one, he describes seeing 
President Lincoln and General Grant riding through the streets 
of Washington. Both men have rough-hewn, unpolished looks, 
but hard experience has taught Shad (and Jethro) to distrust 
charm and polish. 


Throughout the spring of 1854, Jethro pays attention to the 
presidential primaries—and the violent feelings they inspire in 
people. President Lincoln’s merciful character makes him 
unpopular with some in his own Republican Party and among 
Democrats who want to punish the South for its obstinacy. War 
weariness and anger over the lost lives—which now number in 
the tens of thousands—gives the Democrats an advantage over 
the incumbent Republican administration. This increases with 
the disastrous battles of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor, 
where Generals Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. Lee finally come 
face to face. Grant refuses to retreat in any of these 
engagements but neither side can claim a conclusive victory. 


As anger against President Lincoln rises, people begin to 
predict his defeat in the fall’s general election, although Ross 
ilton maintains that in the end, he will win because 
ortherners aren't willing to admit that their men “died for 
nothing.” To face him, the Democrats nominate George B. 

cClellan, disgraced former commander of the Union forces. 
naletter, Shad confides to Jethro that this raises McClellan in 
his opinion, since a presidential campaign demonstrates a 
character trait Shad thought McClellan lacked—the “courage to 
risk being wrong.’ 
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Four months after the Battle of Gettysburg, President Lincoln 
visited the site and gave the Gettysburg Address, one of the most 
famous speeches in American history. In it, he renewed Northern 
commitment to freedom for all (including formerly enslaved people) 
and to the unity of a nation created under the belief that all men are 
created equal. While many in the North want to punish the 
Southern obstinacy that led to and extended the war, Lincoln's 
address and offer of amnesty recognizes that the nation cannot heal 
so long as one side (the North) vilifies and excludes the other. Yet 
again, he demonstrates an idealized version of masculinity and 
maturity that tempers justice with ample amounts of mercy. 


While readers know that many battles remain in the Civil War (and 
the Creightons seem to intuitively sense this as well), the tide of the 
war seems to shift over this winter with the promotion of General 
Grant. He and Lincoln represent an un-glamorous but steady 
approach to the leadership (and masculinity) that brings much- 
needed stability to the Union war effort. 


© O 


Lincoln, like Matt Creighton, represents the book’s ideal version of 
masculinity and leadership, both in the way he tempers justice with 
ample amounts of mercy and in the way that he refuses to bow to 
the pressure of others against the conviction of his own conscience. 
Yet, the primary and election cycles suggest that few people share 
Lincoln’s values—most Northerners want Southern blood. The book 
rejects this unthinking violence as cruel and inhumane, a precursor 
to the shallow “justice” of lynch mobs and self-righteous vigilantes. 


O 


As always, the feelings of the masses (as represented and inflamed 
by the newspapers) prove to be fickle, shifting with every perceived 
win or loss. Lincoln—and other mature men, like Ross Milton—hold 
steady, providing Jethro with ongoing examples of fortitude and 
conviction. Even McClellan, entering the presidential campaign, 
earns new respect from Shad, since his entry into politics means he 
can no longer depend on uncritical devotion. 
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In August, Union forces capture the important Confederate 
seaport of Mobile, Alabama; in September, they win Atlanta; 
and in October, they score a key victory in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. With final victory feeling so near, the 
North—especially its soldiers—vote for President Lincoln by a 
wide margin. Within weeks of his reelection, an ill-advised 
attack by Confederate forces on Union soldiers (including 
John) ends in a bloody defeat for the Southern army at 
Franklin. 


John writes home about the Battle of Franklin. Afterward, he 
finds Bill among the captured Confederate forces to whom he 
hands out rations. His commander allows him a private talk 
with his “own blood brother,’ and he relates all the family news, 
happy and sad. Bill stares silently at the ground. When John 
stands to leave, Bill calls him back and tells him to write to Ellen 
that he was at Shiloh but that he promises that he did not fire 
the bullet that killed Bill. 


CHAPTER 12 


During the fall of 1863, the Army of the Tennessee, an 
important Union outfit under the direction of General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, seemingly disappears. Eventually, 
Northerners learn that they spent weeks storming through the 
demoralized South. They successfully captured Savannah, 
Georgia and then set their sights on North Carolina, the “nest 
where seches was hatched.’ But rumors begin to circulate 
about their pillaging and destruction of civilian property. And 
while some Northerners, warm and safe on farms far from the 
front lines, feel that Southerners deserve this fate for 
beginning the war, others realize that a war that divides a 
nation against itself cannot end in glorious victory. 


Ed Turner’s youngest son, serving in the Army of the 
Tennessee, writes home about the Union soldiers’ mad looting 
and destruction. Ed worries that these hard acts might inure 
his son to violence and terror, depriving him of human decency 
just as he reaches adulthood. And despite these and other acts 
of terror, the South refuses to admit defeat, and they continue 
to inflict punishing loss of life on Union forces. 
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The quick reversals of the war remind readers why it’s important to 
stand on one’s convictions rather than allowing one’s circumstances 
to influence their opinions. And yet another bloody battle reinforces 
the book's unromanticized view of war. 


O O 


At the beginning of the book, Bill followed his conscience to join the 
South; the book suggests the wrongness of this choice in his broken 
spirit and capture. Still, neither his family nor the book explicitly 
criticizes his right to choose his own path, and he himself seems to 
accept the consequences of his actions, no matter how bitter those 
consequences may be. 


The opening shots of the Civil War were fired in South Carolina, 
making it the nest of secession even though the chain of events 
leading to the formation of the Confederacy stretched throughout 
the South over the period of many years. The previous chapter 
noted the way that public sentiment in the North became decidedly 
unsympathetic and unmerciful toward the South during the 
election—in direct contrast to the mercy that President Lincoln 
exemplified. The brutal actions of the Army of the Tennessee 
exemplifies the consequences of this unchecked anger, which Union 
soldiers take out on civilians. This both demonstrates how hatred 
dehumanizes people and further shows how war’s brutality spares 
no one. 


O O 


Ed Turner worries that his son, unlike Jethro, will follow bad 
examples into his manhood, learning to be cruel and vindictive 
rather than just and merciful, like Matt Creighton and Abraham 
Lincoln. And his worry suggests the ways in which such a brutal war 
in and of itself can be dehumanizing. 


@ O 
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Jethro is now 13, and as he matures, he becomes quiet and 
reserved, like his brother Bill. He worries about the war, but he 
worries about peace, too, especially after Ross Milton points 
out how hard it will be for the country and its people to recover 
from the extreme hatred, thirst for revenge, and violence of the 
previous four years. While Jethro recognizes the truth in 
Milton's predictions, he still resents the newspaperman for 
tearing up his fondly held fantasy of normalcy. He fervently 
hopes that President Lincoln, who just started his second term, 
can sweep away divisive hate and violence. After all, the 13th 
Amendment is well on its way toward abolishing slavery once 
and for all. 


But as Milton points out, simply abolishing slavery doesn’t 
mean that society will welcome formerly enslaved people, no 
matter how fervently abolitionists have worked toward this 
end. Evidence abounds that these newly admitted citizens will 
face the long legacy of slavery for decades to come. This 
reminds Jethro of his cousin Wilse’s angry words to the same 
effect on the eve of the war. 


Finally, in the second week of the fifth April of the war, 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee surrenders to Union 
General Ulysses S. Grant at the Appomattox Courthouse. By 
the time Jethro rides into town with Ed Turner, flags fly from 
every house. People dance in the streets and drink toasts to 
President Lincoln, General Grant, and others. Many cheer 
through tears because most families have lost loved ones; 
when Jethro watches the night’s celebratory fireworks display, 
he weeps, too. 


Back at the cabin the next day, Jethro tries to relay all the 
details of the celebration to Nancy and her little boys. They're 
excited about the imminent return of a father they can barely 
remember. April of 1865 practically bursts with joyful colors, 
new growth, and hope—until it doesn’t. For years, Jethro will 
remember the moment when a white-faced Nancy delivers the 
news that shatters his long-lost sense serenity and happiness: 
President Lincoln has been assassinated. 
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When he was a child, Jethro longed for a war he believed would be 
fast and glorious for his side. Now that he’s older and wiser, he has a 
more sophisticated, nuanced understanding of the way the world 
works. Early on, Bill told him that he didn’t think anyone could truly 
“win” a war, and Jethro now subscribes to that idea himself. And 
while he longs for the end to hostilities and the return of his brothers 
and Shad, he sees that the devastating effects of the war will 
continue to affect the country for years to come. 


@ O 


Ross Milton’s words provide the book’s only reflection on the ways 
in which the Civil War fails to achieve its main objective—ensuring 
liberty for all. They suggest the short-sightedness of abolitionists 
who agitated for an end to slavery without truly being willing to 
accept formerly enslaved people into broader society. This recalls 
Bill's concern that abolitionist sentiment covered other Northern 
rationales for the war. But it also reflects the reality of the time in 
which the book was published—at the height of the Civil Rights Era, 
which worked to make good on the often-failed promises of 
emancipation. 


The war itself may have been grueling and terrible, but the end 
is—for the North at least—as glorious as Jethro imagined. Still, 
sadness tinges the victory celebration, since everyone knows 
someone who died. 


With the Civil War officially over, Jethro regains some of his ability 
to see and be affected by the beauty in the world around him. But 
the sudden, unexpected trauma of President Lincoln’s assassination 
deals a terrible blow to his soul, seeming to drain the beauty from 
the world. The entire country has lost the president to whom they 
looked to unify the post-war country—and Jethro has lost an 
important personal hero. 
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Life on the farm goes on, much as it went on in the summer of 
1852 when three of the Creighton children died, even as 
Jethro struggles to make sense of this unimaginable and 
unprecedented tragedy. He reads in the papers about the 
funeral train bringing Lincoln’s body back to Springfield and 
wishes he could go there, but Springfield is so far away. He’s 
lying on Walnut Hill, trying to make sense of the world on the 
last Sunday of April 1865, when someone places a hand on his 
shoulder and interrupts his tortured musings. After a moment 
the owner of the hand speaks—it’s Shad, back with Jenny from 
Washington. Jethro and Shad are both amazed at the changes 
time and the war have wrought in the other. 


Jethro tells Shad how badly he wants to go to Springfield. Shad 
tells Jethro how he and Jenny happened to see President 
Lincoln in the street the very night of the assassination. Shad 
offers to take him to Springfield, but he (and Milton) worry that 
seeing the corpse of his hero will hurt Jethro more than help 
him. Jethro reluctantly agrees. And anyway, Shad continues, 
Jethro needs to help on the farm this summer. Then, in the fall, 
he and Jenny plan to take Jethro with them when Shad returns 
to college. They—and the entire Creighton family—want to see 
him get a good education. Soon, John and Eb will return to help 
with the farm work once again. Jenny calls out for Shad and 
Jethro from the house. The two men stand and walk back 
across Crooked Creek to the cabin where Jethro runs to 
embrace a sister who has both changed—and stayed the same. 
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No matter the degree of tragedy and trauma, life must go on, and so 
hard work fills Jethro’s days. Like Bill before him, Jethro retreats into 
the silence of his own mind to mull over the circumstances and 
come to his own sense of understanding and peace. Importantly, 
Shad and Jethro reunite on Walnut Hill, the same place where 
Jethro bid farewell to Bill at the beginning of the war. As the family 
cemetery, Walnut Hill connects the living with the departed. Bill’s 
choice to join the Confederates essentially rendered him dead to his 
family. But now, Shad metaphorically comes back to life in Jethro’s 
world. 


The war left virtually nothing untouched, but Jethro, Shad, and 
everyone else can now tentatively look forward to a new sense of 
normalcy as people return to their homes and life resumes its old 
patterns. Still, everyone of this generation—and many of their 
descendants—will bear the marks of the conflict, and the country 
will grapple with its causes and its effects for decades to come. 
Despite the promise of his quick intelligence and strong character, 
Jethro was still just a boy when it began. Now, he has grown up and 
taken on both adult responsibilities and a mature perspective on the 
world. He has become worthy of his promise and clearly destined 
for a life beyond the grueling labor of subsistence farming. 
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